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Vital Truths for To-day 


Beginning September 1 and running parallel to our series 
of The Meaning of Baptism, of which announcement has 
previously been made, there will appear another series on 
the theme, “Vital Truths for Today.” 


This series will set forth in suggestive and constructive 
manner the important ideals of modern Christianity. The 
articles will not be academic but dynamic and practical. 


Hundreds of our readers are perceiving the real nature of 
the opportunity involved in our TEN WEEKS FOR TEN 
CENTS special offer described on page 2. They see that it 
affords them an ideal chance to acquaint their friends with 
The Christian Century and the ideals for which it stands. The 
publishers wish to thank those who have already sent in their 
lists of names. Hundreds more will send in their lists during 
the next few days. September 15 is the limit set for receiving 
such names. Make up your list and send it in at once. 
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What It Means to the 
Missionaries 


If the good people at home could only see 
the needs of tne heathen lands as we see them, 
how gladly would they give to help on the 
the board say- 
the work; 
to support it.” The 
cut to “rock 
H. P. Shaw, 


Committee, im 


work! Letters come from 
ing, “You 


haven't enough money 


must cut down we 


have already been 
A recent letter 
chairman of the 
formed us that all estimates must be reduced. 
in mak- 


estimates 
bottom,” from 
Adv sory 


Some of our missionaries succeeded 


ing reductions, but they were not sufficient; 
consequently the Advisory Committee, who 


represent the mission and have all the work 


in mind, had to meet again and cut each 
man’s work whether he will or no. 
Put yourselves in our places; see the cry- 
a 
ing need around you; see the hundreds 
around you daily, some of whom feel the 
need of the Savior, and others who need to 
be taught to feel the need of Him. See the 
light of God’s love shining from the faces 
of the Chinese Christians; contrast their 
faces with those of the millions who know 
Him not. Face the problems and discour- 


agements that day; feel our 


burning desire to win souls and be able to 


we meet every 


reach out and bring all the needy ones into 
the knowledge of the Master’s love and sal- 
and feeling all this, and with it the 
for and en- 
largement of the forces 
put yourself square up against the fact that 


vation 
need equipment 


and then, yes, then 


corresponding 


the little you are doing must be cut short 
for lack of funds.. The depression and 
awfulness of the heathenism we see about us 
daily, is a fair load in itself, yet I believe 
all of our missionaries bear it joyfully for 
the Master’s sake. Add to it the burden of 


having your work hindered for lack of funds 
think of all you can in 
a measure put yourself in the place of the 


these things and 
foreign missionary. 

Let me tell you just a little story of mis- 
sionary heroism. One afternoon a few weeks 
ago, Dr. Macklin took his frequent 
trips into one of the country districts a few 
Nanking, 

He on 
his son Charlie, 
Charlie 


one of 


miles outside of where he goes to 
preach the 
took with 
about seven years old. 


his donkey, one of the few 


gospel. was horseback 
4 


and him who is 


was riding 


pleasures which 


the Nanking children enjoy. They were 
going at a brisk rate. Charlie, who was 
ahead, suddenly came to a wide ditch. His 


donkey fell headlong, and Charlie got a bad 
fall, did not injure him 
seriously, bruised him somewhat and stunned 


which, tnaough it 


him. His father immediately hastened to 
pick him up. As soon as he had collected 
his senses, his father wanted to get a 
stretcher and have some coolies carry him 
home Charlie refused to allow this and 
stid, “You needn’t spend the money for a 
stretcher for me; better use your money for 


the hospital.” You see the 
father’s burden, wecause of the lack of funds 
to run the hospital and care for the poor, 


the 


beggars in 


wretched, sick sufferers, was felt by the 
child. He got back on to his donkey and 
insisted on riding home slowly, that the 
money might be used to help support the 


mission work which some of our good people 
at home are neglecting! 

Now to 
prayer-meetings. 


one of Nanking Sta- 


Including those home 


come our 


tion 


on furloughs, we have fifteen missionaries 
in this city Every Wednesday night we 
gather together in our various homes for a 
prayer-meeting. Each one in turn men- 
tions some of the problems which have 
faced him in his especial work during the 
week—in fact he mentions any matter con- 


with the mission work for which he 


nected 





THE 





And then, on bended 
mentioned. 


desires special prayer. 
knees, we pray for the things 
We have prayed for the Cainese Christians, 
that they may be strong in the Lord; prayer 
for the inquirers who are seeking to know 
more of the way before they publicly ac- 
knowledge him by baptism; prayer for those 
who are indifferent that the spirit of God 
may touch their hearts—yes, and prayer for 


something else of great importance. We 
never have a meeting without prayer for 


the churches at home, that God may touch 
the hearts of His people and cause them to 
give generously to support the foreign mis- 
We fail to have prayer 
for the members on the committee of the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society, that 
God may richly bless their heroic efforts and 


sion work. never 


give them patience and grace and fortitude 
and wisdom to meet the many problems and 
discouragements that face them. 


And during the past few months there 
has been a special need for prayer. We 
pray daily that God may touch the hearts 


of those who have been writing articles in 
the church papers which have been harming 
our mission work by causing the offerings 
to decrease. Yes, we missionaries, on top of 
all of our own problems have the burden of 
too. It is that must pray 
that there may be harmony in our church 
at home and that God may give you such a 
vision of the needs out here that you will 
gladly give of your money and prayers to 
help lift up our hands and enable us to en- 
large the work instead of cutting it down. 
There many loyal souls at home who 
are doing their utmost to spread God’s king- 
dom in all the world, as He commanded. 
We thank God for them, but for them 
could not be here. There are some who are 
doing nothing to help in this great work. 
Oh, the missing! If 
they could but see what we see! And—yes 

there are a few, praise God that they are 


yours, sad we 


are 
we 
privileges 


they are 


few, who by various means are hindering 
the work. We don’t want to blame—we 
just want to pray with all the power that 
is within us, pray on bended knees, that 
God will give to such a broader vision—a 
broader vision for love, and service, and 


giving. Mrs. Epna Ktrz S&TTteMYeEr. 
Nanking, China. 
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The Last Call 


September 30 marks the close of the fiscal 
year. Although the convention was held in 
July, the books close at the usual time. A 
great advance has been made this year by 
the Bible schools in their American offering 
both in the amount given and in the num- 
ber of schools contributing. There will be 
much rejoicing when the records are 
known. 

But there are two 
be preventing our achievement of an un- 
qualified victory. We had set our stakes 
for the year at $25,000 and the figures as 
yet hover near the $20,000 mark. To reach 
cur goal would indeed make us very happy 
and enable us to do all that we had planned 
in this regard. The field demands the labor- 
ers which this money alone can supply. 

‘The other cause for discontent is the fact 
that many of our strongest and best schools 
have as yet sent no offering for American 
Missions whatever. We are really ashamed 
to mention the names of these for some are 
in churches where our best known men labor. 
A few schools that gave very generously last 
year have sent nothing this year, while sev- 
eral hundred upon whom 
felt we could always rely have not yet been 
heard from. 

To one and all we sound out the last call 
of the year. If your offering has been taken 
and not forwarded, instruct your treasurer 
to remit at once.. If the offering has been 
delayed for any reason, use cne of the Sun- 
days in September to redeem your 
and to do your part in the evangelization of 
America. If you have a plan of dividing 
your regular offerings for missionary work, 
see that the portion for American Missions 
is sent in before the books Let us 
make one last united effort to reach the aim 
of the year, $25,000 from the Bible schools 


made 


factors that seem 


to 


schools we have 


record 


close. 


for American missions. 

Send all offerings to the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, Carew Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Free and The Brave.—“What did the 
poet mean when he called his country ‘the 
land of the free and the home of the brave’ ?”’ 

“He was probably referring to bachelors 
and married men,” old Mr. Smithers, 
sadly.—Tit-Bits. 


said 





Ten Weeks for Ten 


Cents 





In order to introduce The Christian Century into new homes the pub- 
lishers propose to send the paper ten weeks for ten cents, 


Beginning With the Issue of September 21. 


Names for this offer must be sent in before ‘September 15. These trial sub- 
scriptions will be positively discontinued at the expiration of the ten weeks 
unless ordered continued by the subscriber. 


We expect to gather a list of several thousand names for this period. One 
subscriber to whom the plan was explained declared that he had ten dollars 
to spend on that proposition and would send us the names of 100 persons 
whom he wishes to become acquainted with The Christian Century and its 


vital message. 
lists. This is 


Others will send smaller lists; still others, perhaps, larger 


Our Readers’ Own Campaign 


on behalf of their paper. 


Let every present subscriber think cver the names 


of the fellow-members of his church and his friends and make up a list. A 
good set of names would be your Sunday School teachers and officers and 


your board of elders and deacons. 
sure that he is not overlooked. 


If your pastor is not now a reader be 
We Believe Every Reader Will Sead in st 





BEGIN NOW TO MAKE UP YOUR LIST 


Send it in at once. Use separate sheet or sheets of paper for your names. 
Keep a duplicate copy of your list. 


name at the top as the sender. 
plain. Remittance must accompany all lists. 


Put your own 
3e sure to make addresses 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO. 


700 East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 
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The Conservation of Our Evangelism 
First Appeal to the Churches 


Every great institution such as the church that seeks to perpetu- 
ate its power in the world naturally divides itself into two organized 


and co-operating forces; the force that conquers and the force that 
possesses and makes permanent the work of the conquerors, the 
recruiting foree and the sustaining force. These two forces should 
never be divorced from each other, and in their march to conquer 
and possess they should ever be kept abreast. 

We can justly be proud of the support given our evangelism and 
of the success obtained; but what about the taking care of the 
product of our ev angelism? What of our efforts to make perma- 
nent the work of all our recruiting agencies? Of this we cannot 
boast. It is important in the extreme, indeed it is imperative, 
that the new additions to the church be assimilated into the organ- 
ism of the church to serve its different functions as rapidly as they 
are made, 

It is safe to say that one-half of the additions made in our great 
evangelistic campaigns drop back into the world. Authorities on 
Sunday-school work say that about 75 per cent of the pupils en- 
rolled in Sunday-schools today are lost to the church. Chief among 
the reasons for this great loss of converts and Sunday-school pupils 
is the lack of church homes properly equipped for worship and for 
work. Sociologists argue that, for the welfare of the human family 
it is more important that the child have a home and a proper 
environment in which to be reared, than that the child be born. For 
without such advantages society is danger of being criminalized. 

This argument holds good in the church. The work of caring 
for the convert is just as important as is the making of the con- 
vert. The most essential things in caring for a family is the home, 
and likewise the most essential thing in caring for the household 
of faith is a church home. For a lack of such homes, especially 
in the newer sections of our country, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of men and women brought to Christ in the central states 
are today lost to the Cause. The Board of Church Extension 
co-operates with, and goes hand in hand with, all evangelists and 
home missionary boards into as many new fields as its means will 
permit to make permanent their work by building homes for the 
little bands of homeless Disciples who, having received such help, 
in time become not only self-supporting but supporters of the 
work of the church in every land. 

In this work so fundamental and essential in building up the 
Kingdom of God and perpetuating the New Testament principles 
of Christian union the Board of Church Extension has not had a 
square deal from the churches by wl:om and for whom it was organ- 
ized. Over $366,000 was given last year to our home boards for 
missions and evangelism, while less than $78,000 was given to 
Church Extension. To the shame of the churches less than one- 
third of this amount or about $21,000 was all that was contributed 
by the churches as such. The balance, or over $50,000, was given 
by individuals. 

Only one church in ten took an offering last year for Church 
Extension. Since its organization the Board has assisted in build- 
ng nearly fifteen hundred churches, which is 400 more than the 
number of churches that sent offerings last year. Pastors and 
officers of our churches, is this a square deal? Including with the 


new receipts all returned loans and interest, your home building 
society last year had at its disposal less than half the sum con- 
tributed to state and national boards for missions and evangelism. 
In this comparative study nothing has been said of the enormous 
amount of money spent each year in the campaigns of our great 
corps of independent evangelists whose work creates possibly a 
greater demand upon the Board of Church Extension than the work 
of all home mission boards combined. As a result of this unbal- 
anced condition in the growth of our movement the Board of Church 
Extension, though it has and is doing with great efficiency a mighty 
work, has never been able, and is not able today, to meet the over- 
whelming demands of a rapidly growing brotherhood. 
Since the Board was organized in 1888 2,600 churches have applied 


by New Associate Secretary 


for help; less than 1,500 have received help. From 250 to 300 
churches a year make applications for loans. Last year 115 churches 
were granted help in building. In the first ten months of this 
year 204 churches have asked for help, some most pitiable in their 
needs, and up to August 1 but sixty have received loans. 

The beams of our working scales ought to be balanced, but not 
by a decrease of offerings to home missions, for these should be 
increased and the number of our evangelists doubled. Never before 
was the hour of opportunity more golden to preach the simple 
creed of Christ to a world centuries tired of hide-bound theologies 
and traditions; to proclaim a democracy of the New Testament 
type in a day when democracy is fast ascending the throne of all 
nations; to hold aloft a name that is above every name to a church 
not so proud of its sectarian names as formerly; and to herald a 
plea for the union of God’s people to a Christendom keenly alive 
to the need of it and anxious for its advent. 

The beams of our working scales must be balanced by a mighty 
increase in the number of churches contributing and in the amount 
contributed to the cause of Church Extension. If we have more 
than 10,000 churches in our brotherhood, why should not at least 
one-half of them, 5,000 churches, take the annual offering in Sep- 
tember? Brother minister and every Disciple who reads these lines, 
will you not see that your church takes an offering for this work 
in September? May the blessings of God attend every minister 
and member of the body of Christ to the end that Church Extension 
may receive during September the greatest annual offering in its 
history. When this is done, and with all confidence the Board of 
Church Extension expects to see it done, then will the organized 
forces of the church, both the recruiting and the sustaining, the 
conquering and the possessing, be able to march abreast and win 
permanent victories for the Captain of our salvation upon a thou- 
sand fields. Joun H. Boorn, 

Associate Secretary of Church Extension. 


To Try To Take a City 


[We reprint the following item from an exchange—EpiTors. ] 

Disciples of Christ, strong in the Middle West, are considering 
plans for larger Christian work in New York City. Early in Sep- 
tember a conference on the subject is to be held, that will be attended 
by men wuo have studied the New York situation for some years, 
officers of Disciples missionary organizations, and some of the New 
York Christian pastors and lay officials. 

Reasons why Disciples are especially anxious to get into New 
York City in stronger fashion are two: One is because New York 
is national, and from it radiate national influences. The other is 
because, as it is generally admitted, New York has need for more 
religion. Two methods have been suggested and it is reported will be 
presented to the forthcoming conference of leaders. One of these 
is the founding in New York City, in some commanding location, 
of a great Disciples Church, large enough in grounds and buildings 
to compel attention of New York and of the country, and with 
work within the buildings that shall be national in its scope while 
being also local. Associated in this plan may be, it is reported, a 
headquarters building for one of the large Discip'e missionary 
societies. 

The other plan to be brought forward will be, it is said, the 
settlement one, but owning no property, and aiming to establish, 
not one great church but many small ones. The argument is put 
forward, a somewhat novel one, that the small church is more 
effective than the big one. An adaptation of the Y. M. C. A, 


building idea, with dormitories, all on a small scale, is a part of 
the plan. With it there can be provided churches for foreigners 
as well as Americans. 

Disciples number in the who'e country nearly 1,500,000 members. 
In New York City they have seven small churches, four of them in 
Brooklyn. Their total New York City membership is considerably 
under 2,000. 
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Ups and Downs of Aviation 


lhe aviation fever seized Chicago and holds the city firmly in 
ts crip!” Thus we read, and the truth of the statement was easily 
apparent. The daily papers were filled with news of the aviation 
meet held in Chicago from Aug. 12 to 20. It is claimed that 100,000 
people or more witnessed the daily flights. The streets in the vicin- 
ty f Grant Park here the tournament was held, were often 
locke I ovsands gathered from every part of the city and 
hundreds fi t le towns The first days proved to be all that 
the conmmmitte n charge ould have hoped for, although it must be 
confessed t) the aflair was managed more as a sporting event 
im as Oo ntended to improve the character of flving-machines 
iy records were made, and those wh were, are of the less sensa- 
tional variety, suv s reaching greatest height. alighting rear- 
est the starting point, and the longest sustained flight carrying a 
passenger On the fourth day the hand of death seized two of the 
rdmen One of the deaths is declared by experts to have been 
lue directly to recklessness in putting a greater strain upon a ma- 
chine than it could bear. No explanation was given in the other 
ease except that it is possible the driver lost control through fa- 
tig ay been in the air for several hours. In announcing that 
t ( nament would continue, the president of the association in 
ul admitted, “These accidents are most terrible, but the meet 
must » on fo eall it off would serve no good end. These are 
fices that are bound to mark advance toward establishment of 
aviation upon a practically practical basis.” As announced at tl 
beginning, this tournament was intended not to divert people wit! 
1 program of “cireus stunts.” but rather to educate them in this 
new and wonderful science, and to further, as far as possible, the 
development of the aéroplane for sane and useful purposes, Since 
Jan. 1, thirty-four deaths have resulted from aviation, a rather 


rh percentage Probably most of those disasters were unavoid- 


», yet we heartily hope that improvements may soon be obtained 


which will make possible the elimination of this frightful toll. 
European nations are said to have m ich stricter regulations, both 
in laws and in law enforcement, than is true in this country. 
Whether or not accidents are less frequent there than here is not 


ipparent It is probable that regulations prohibiting reckless driv- 


ing such as is seen at most American mects will be made laws, and 
the licensing of aviators may be taken from the hands of well- 
meaning but often powerless aéro associations, and made strictly 


a prerogative of the state. This should have the effect of checking 


] f sless and half-trained pupils. 


icensing oO ree 


More Trouble for England 


an awkward 


We are not disposed to poke fun at Great Britain in 
predicament, yet the question naturally arises, “Where are her 
boasted laws bearing upon the peaceable settlement of labor disturb 
ances?” In our own industrial embarrassment—and they are 


our attention often has been called to the advanced 
hint 
industrial 


all too frequent 
on nations. This 
that 


England, with some 


regulation of labor troubles adopted by forei 


significant implication our 


Now 


of the supposably-best means for settlement of strikes, is embroiled 


is accompanied by a 


troubles are largely due to our poor laws. 


in a labor war that threatens to spread to all fields of organized 
At first the the 
Amalgamated Societies of Railway Workers. The employers 


labor. strike apparently involved only members 


of the 
and the employés have had little opportunity to get together, and 
the little 


apparently authentic, says the workingmen are discontented with 


the grievances of laborers are a uncertain. One report, 
the operation of the conciliation scheme drawn up by David Lloyd- 
board of trade and secretary of the 
‘The 


» general strike complain of the vexatious atti- 


(,eorge, 
(ma 


lutions calling for tl 


while president of the 


gamated Societies, in 1907. Says this dispatch: reso- 


tude of the railway companies toward that scheme. No other griev 
ance is mentioned.” The railways were not disposed to listen to 
the men, and the union gave notice that unless representatives of 


the railways were sent to meet representatives of the laborers with 


a view to adjusting the difficulties within twenty-four hours, a 
general walk-out would be ordered. Following this ultimatum the 
laboring elements grew markedly more restive, and sympathetic 
walkouts were ordered by other unions. The shipping interests of 
both England and Wales are practically at a standstill. Incoming 
vessels were unable, last week, to land because of a strike of tug- 
men. Out-going vessels were unable to coal, and, in many cases, 


secure a crew. In the larger cities, 


local transportation fa- 
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cilities were affected and the people are facing a possible famine 
for lack of transportation for food. While the disturbance js gen- 
eral and is said to be spreading to the smaller cities, it seems to 
have come to a head in Liverpool. There it was found imperative 
The 


diers seemed to infuriate them the more, and in 


to call out troops to repel infuriated mobs. presence of 


a number of 


sol- 
cases 
it was necessary to fire into them. All food supplies are kept under 
the affected by the railway-freight 
Liverpool, London, Glasgow, Manchester, Chester, Brad- 


heavy guard. Among cities 


strikes are: 


ford, Sheffield, Bristol, Doncaster, and Leicester. In some of these 
‘ities strikes are so general that tourists are unable to get out 
of town. The latest dispatches report that the situation is so serj- 
ous that the present session of parliament will probably be pro- 
to 


Premier 


longed in order pass special legislation dealing with the indus. 
Asquith has ealled a of 
and influential in 
the the 


rd is received that the ministry ha 


trial problem. number 
of the 


determine measures 


leading 
industrial 
As to 


S$ arranged a settlement 


officials unions men circles to 


for relief of situation. we oo 


p ess We 


} 


and all strikers return to work immediately. 


Congress and the Double Veto 
} to the not be 


“War to the finish,’ and “fight last ditch” may 
iar expressions at the national cap tol, but such an impression 


fazmili 
forcibly strikes the man on the street. Within the past few weeks 
the President has repeatedly reiterated his determination to veto all 
tariff legislation the bill. Nothing 
continued its program of tariff revision. 


outside Canadian reciprocity 
daunted, congress serenely 


fhe Democrats and the insurgents had pledged themselves to reyvi- 
sion and they determined to keep the faith whether anything would 
ome of it or not. The result is that a new wool schedule was 


passed in both houses, providing for a flat ad valorem duty of 29 


per cent on all raw wool and proportionate rates on woolen manu- 
factures. This was a blow to the now famous schedule K, once 
characterized by the President as indefensible, and it was hoped 
that he would be unable to veto the measure. To President Taft 
the issue seemed clear. The revision was political instead of scien- 
tific. If he sanctioned it, his action would be practically a repudi- 


tariff commission for whose creation he worked so 


zealous'y, and would be a complete swrender to the old log-rolling 
tariff is the 


ation of the 


tigh 


method of revision, of which system the present 


result. The only method of determining a correct and just tariff 


level, the President maintains, is through an impartial, scientific 


investigation by a commission. Such a commission will be ready to 


report to congress upon the wool bill in the regular session this 
fall, and he is convinced there is more to be lost than gained by 
revising the tariff in this session. Not less impogtant is the veto 
of the Arizona and New Mexico statehood bil’. Anxious as Mr. 


raft is to have these two great territories admitted to statehood, 
resist to the extent attempt to 
them into the union with the recall of judges incorporated as a 
President Taft himself has sat upon 


he will of his power every bring 
part of the state constitution. 
the bench for several years, and he regards the recall] principle as 
nothing less than inimical to our system of government. His con- 
victions are so strong upon this point that he closed his veto mes- 
sage with the following words: “But it is said that the people are 
to become an independent state when created, and, even if we strike 
out judicial recall now, they can incorporate it in their constitution 
after statehood. To this I would answer that in dealing with the 
courts, which are the corner-stones of good government and in which 
not only the voters but the non-voters and the non-residents have 
a deep interest as a security for their rights of life, liberty, and 
property, no matter what the future action of the state may be, 
it is necessary for the attthority which is primarily responsible for 
its creation to assert in no doubtful tones the necessity for an 
independent and untrammeled judiciary.” At first it was thought 
possible that congress might attempt to pass some of these matters 
over the veto of the president, but since his message was read, 
there has been a split between the Democrats and the progressives 
in congress, which apparently will make any such action impossible 
Adjournment wil! probably come speedily. 


One cent an acre from the owners of the 100,000,000 acres of un- 
tilled lands in the United States will be asked by the promoters 
of the “back to the farm” movement. The money will be used as 
an educational fund in furthering the movement and providing 
homes and work for the army of unemployed of America, accordineg 
to the statement of the commissioner general of the movement. 
Conimittees on location of headquarters, plans for an educational 
campaign and other details have been arranged by the board of 
directors of the movement, who announced that within thirty days 


active operations would be commenced, with Chicago as a center. 
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Methodist 


Foreign Board Ahead. 

The Methodist Foreign Mission Board, representing the large 
Methodist body of the North, is $101,000 ahead of the same time 
last year in its financial receipts. This is not, however, an excep- 
tional gain, since it has several times, during the past decade, in- 
creased its annual receipts by that sum or a larger one. However, 
t is encouraged at this time because two years ago it fell into 
debt $175,000. Last year it got out to the extent of $70,000, but 
stili had a debt at the beginning of this year of $98,000. 

The Foreign. Board asks Methodists for $1,500,000 and promised 
to the mission field this year $1,114,000. Last year Methodists gave, 
through their regular Board, $1,425,000 to foreign missions, while 
Methodist women gave, through their own Foreign Board, $705,000, 
a total of more than $2,100,000. The women raise and spend money 
for missions, administering their affairs withcut turning money 

er, as in the ease of most others, to the men’s societies. 

This year both Home and Foreign Methodist Boards hold their 
innual meetings in Denver. The date of the mceting of the Home 
Board is November 10, and of the Foreign November 16. 


Episcopal 
Becuests with Strings Attached. 
Disciples of Christ have had their troubles over property 


that has been given for church uses on condition that the cangrega- 
tions benefited by the gifts refrain from ceitain practices held by 
nors to be unseriptural and sinful. Attempts to bind the con 





sciences of men in this way result in confusion. The Living Church 
lieves that all bequests which are coupled with binding conditions 
relating to the manner of performing divine wors ip should be 
leclined. The following is from its columns; 
‘ot long ago there was a bequest to a church on condition that 
tualistic” services should alwavs be maintained. Sometimes we 
provisions eXa thy the opposite. In th's week’s issue is 
printed the information of a bequest to a church conditioned on 
the choir not being vested, its location to remain permanently 
nged. and on there being “no habitual or customary turning 
out of the clergy in reciting the creed,” ete. 
We believe that ail bequests of this sort should invariably be 
declined; and that quite as truly when the provisions are agre 
to the parochial authorities as when they are disagreeable. 
o conduct divine service with full Catholic ceremonial, or with 
very plain accessories, because one deems it pleasing to Almighty 
God to do so, is one thing: to do it because otherwise a. bequest 
would be lost is quite another. And it is very difficult to say ‘that 
only the higher motive would, in fact, actuate one, if money inter- 
ests were at stake, however incidentally. Any provision of this 
sort is perilously near to that commercialism of Masses which was 


so serious an abuse during medieval centuries, 


The Bryant conditions mentioned in the news columns are such 
uy rrotesquely unreasonable; but it is not on that cround 

it we would have them rejected. To make conditions at all is 

a torm of simor Vv. (ne may con eivably be justified in building 
ind endowing an edifice for any sort of worship, whether it be 


sun worship or any form or manner of the worship of Almighty 
od, so long as the building is esteemed merely a private chapel, 
ntended for selfish purposes. One has a right, in that event, to 
exercise the same perpetual control that he might lawfully exer- 
se over his dog kennel. He should simply realize in doing it that 


he is gratifying his own pleasure and in no sense giving anything 
te Almighty God. But for a parish church, or any place of wor- 
ship intended for other than private purposes, such requirements 


are insolent and unworthy. In our judgment no church corporation 
can ever be justified in acedieng to them. 
Church Work in College Towns. 
It is being brought home to more than one denomination that 
local church or churches are unable adequately to minister to 
the students of the great universities. The churches of the state 
of the nation must come to the help of the local churches. The 
students cannot be deemed large financial assets. The residents of 
the town in which the university is located are often unable to 
understand the spiritual needs of the students. The lack of sym- 
pathy between “town” and “sown” is often so pronounced as to 
make coéperation in church work impossible. To meet the demands 
f the situation the Living Church has this to offer: 
And so we believe that a particular department of the general 
Board of Missions should be formed, with authority to take charge 
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of such work in whatever instances the diocesan authorities should 
request it. It should, of course, be under the immediate super- 
vision of the Bishop, but supported (where necessary) from general 
funds, and with a general oversight from a particular bureau at 
the Missions House. The function of that bureau should be to 
see that work among student bodies and their instructors is ade- 
quately done, by whatever degree of co-operation between local, 
diocesan, and general resources may be necessary. It would, in- 
deed involve a greater strain upon our missionary resources than 
funds would permit, were it attempted at the outset to do all that 
ought to be done. As in all other work it would be necessary that 
this should grow. But, in our judgment, a supervisory bureau should 
be formed at once, and the work be expan led as rapidly as might 
prove feasible. The failure to undertake this work in any sys- 
tematic manner is a glaring defect in our provision for missionary 
enterprise at the present time. Perhaps this work may truly be 
said to be more important than any of the domestic missionary 
work under the general Board. If so, it might be justifiable to 
suspend some of the latter in order to mect this greater necessity. 
May we not hope that the Church will speedi'y awake to a real- 
ization of her duty in this matter? The intellectual leadership of 
the next generation is involved in the proper presentation of Chris- 


tianity and Churchmanship to the present-day college students, 


Baptist 
How Do They Vote? 

The Journal and Vessenger is puzzled by the reports that come 
from Brazil, Ind., where the largest Sunday-school in the world is 
said te be located. The news-gathering agencies have discovered 
this school and they have called the attention of the world to it. 
The Journal and Messenger has received other reports from Brazil 


and it is moved to say: 


There must be something the matter with that bie Methodist 
Sabbath-school of Brazil, Ind., advertised industriously as the lare- 
est Sabbath-school in the world. and with a Men’s Bible Class num- 
bering 1200. On Mav 29. a few weeks ago, a local option temper 
ince election was held in Brazil, and onlv 866 votes were cast on 
the dry side, or less by 344 than this one Men’s Bible Class re ports, 
In additien to this church there are said to be eight other churches 
in the city of 10,000 inhabitants, but of the 2,444 votes east there 
was a majority of 713 on the wet side. One wonders at all this. 
If this one Sabbath-school has a membership of 5,000 and is the 
Jar 
Pr: 


about the service of 


in the world, how is such a moral condition possible in 
One fears that more has been said about numbers than 





Jesus Christ. One wonders, too, if there has 
not been some exaggeration as to numbers. If reports are true, 
it is better to talk less about numbers and aim more earnest!y to 
do really solid work. It is said that the attendance at the school 
runs from 800 to 1,300, except on Easter Day Rally, when 2,100 


were present, and that the largest number of the Bible class ever 
present was at a recent banquet, when 300 were present. Of 
course, this is not said to depreciate any good work. We wish 


there were 1.000 schools with 5,000 present every Sabbath. but 
something seems to be wrong, when figures are so exalted and 


the actual results at a temperance election are so small. 


Put the “Millennial Dawn” in the Fire. 
If all the Texas Baptists are of the same mind as W. A. Jarrel 
of Dallas. Russel! of the “Millennial Dawn” will not be invited to 


rreater light. Russell thinks 


_ 


lead the Baptist hosts of Texas to 
he has discovered the truth that makes men free and he has been 
in Dallas with his message. His agents are traveling throughout 
the land selling the “Millennial Dawn” books. The books and the 
lectures have aroused the indignation of Mr. Jarrel, who thus 


expresses himself in the Baptist Standard: 


Some time ago. a fellow announced in Dallas that he would 
preach on the subject, “To Hell and Back”—as ribald, profane 
announcement as the foulest infidel that ever was could announce. 
The point in his assault on Christianity was, there is a second 
chance—a chance to be saved after death. In reply, I said: “Rus- 
sell need not spend breath on that, for there will he no ‘to hell 
and back’ with such a profane scorner, but it will be for him ‘all 
to hell’ and more for him ‘back.’” This same Russell is the author 
of the most absurd infidel books that I believe I have ever read; 
vet claiming to be true Christianity. He calls the abominable 
thing. “Millennial Dawn.” Of course, as the case with all infidel 
effusions. to sweeten the thing so that suckers will swallow it, 
there is a fine lot of truth mixed in his books—the greater the 
poison the more truth to make it palatable. He is the author of 
a miserable sect, that he originated about twenty years ago. 
Already that sect is split. But like another great humbug, with 
great pretensions—so-called “Christian Science,” of course, ne 
has a large and growing following. He seems to have plenty of 
money to exploit the thing, and runs a paper and a large printing 
establishment. When I was holding a meeting in Lockhart one 
night. as Russell’s agent was then in the town selling his books, 
I publicly exposed the thing. A lady of another chureh who heard 
me returned home and wisely’ put into the fire his books that her 
husband that day had paid $3 for. But I write this to warn the 
readers that Russell, somehow, has got the patent sheet people to 
publish his poisonous “sermons,” that they are being seattered all 
over the country by our rural and city papers. Let the reader 
write these editors, telling them to leave Russellism out of their 
paper or “stop” their papers. 
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The Love of Jesus for His Work 
labor. The 


is the free employment of leisure, 


civilization rested on slave ideal of the 


Athens 


lhe classi 


ventleman of not active 


enterprise The church, on the other hand, maintained both the 
dignity and the moral value of labor. Not only the example of 
the Founder of Christianity and his early disciples, who were for 
the most part manual laborers, but the intrinsic moral value of 
work, already referred to, entered into the appraisal. The Puritans, 


reaching influence upon the standards of the 


lower classes of England, and upon the northern and 


western portion of America, were insistent upon industry, not 
merely for the sake of its products,—they were frugal in their con 
sumption uit as expressing a type of character. Idleness and 
shiftiessness’ we not merely ineffective, they were sinful. ‘It 
ny not \ neither let him eat,’ commended itself thoroughly 
to this noral idea Lhat the laborer brought something to the 
common weal, while the idler had to be supported, was a reénforce- 
ment to the motives drawn from the relation of work to character.’ 

Ihe wove quotation from Dewey and Tufts’ Ethics is given 
because it brings out clearly the importance of work in a Chris- 


Jesus for 


tian civilization We cannot understand the love of 
his ork unless duly appreciate the value of all useful labor. 
The rentleman’s job” used to be that of war and intrigue. ‘The 
world is coming to its senses and it is beginning to eall idlers by 
t ri t na The ntleman of the future will be the man 
es his wo ell and is intelligent and honorable. There will 
be no questions asked as to what kind of work he does, By observ- 
ing t conduct of Jesus w ind that the basis for this new ideal 
i n his lif ind te ng Ile put a value upon every piece of 
rk that is necessary to humaz elfan His own ministry was 
not something part from the common lot He made men and 
women fit for their places in the world. He took a few men away 
their homes to » a special work rhe majority was expected 
to stay vith their milies ul serve God by feeding, clothing, 
trainin ind ting t ehil 1 showing neighborly 
| Iness to all a t ther 
When the dis es raised the speculative question as to the 
tuse of a man’s blindness, Jesus gave them to understand that it 
was vastly more important to cure the man than it was to satisfy 
the theoretical demands of the mind. This does not mean that 
our curiosity is to be treated with suspicion and that we are to 
give ourselves up to “practical” interests. It is our habit to cry 
out gainst the reasonings of the theologians and philosophers 
whenever these invite us to do a little thinking. We are as lazy 
is we dare to be and we resent the request of real thinkers to 
uit facts together and get the meaning of them. Jesus creates 


| 
love for work by revealing to us our places in the universe and the 


But there is 
is too late to 


what we a time 


When the 


accept the situation in which he 


relation of do to the purposes of God. 


battle is joined, it deliberate. 


for all things 


The 


commander must finds him- 
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appeal is made to the churches at a disadvantageous time. 


._TURY 
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self and use his forces tov the best advantage. There are many 


problems which the mind of man cannot or has not solved. We can- 
dis- 
Experience 


not wait for their solution before we undertake to relieve the 


tressed or to proclaim our faith in the eternal goodness. 


has shown that life without love is worthless. We may safely 
choose the way of love though we do not know all that is involved 
in our choice. 

The love of Jesus for his work caused him to forget hunger and 
weariness. Men seek relief from their burdens by resorting to 
drink, to pleasures that weaken mind and body. There is no lasting 
relief from the burden of toil except delight in toil for what it 
means to the world. We need our vacations. We must have our 
playgrounds. But if we cannot find rest in our daily tasks, we have 
still to learn the secret of life. The real student is not driven to 
his books; it is a hardship when he is kept away from them. The 
scientist is fascinated by what he sees in nature and he is never 


into some secret corner of nature's 


himself a 


when he is 
The 


thought in his mind taking shape in wood or brick or iron or stone, 


so happy as prying 


workshop. workman feels man as he watches the 


The disciple of Jesus knows that he is truly a disciple when he is 


helping some one to grow in knowledge and grace and when he is 


making his contribution to the growth of the institutions in 
all that is worthy in the life of man is 
[ Midweek Sept. 6. John 4 Luke 13:33; 
10:21.] 8. J. 


Whieh 
and magnified. 


:30-38: 9: 4. 12:35: 


conserved 


Service, 


Business-like and Gracious 


Our opening editorial page is given this week to the maiden mes- 


sage of the new Asseciate Secretary of Church Extension. Mr. Booth 


has been at his new work only four months. He has visited many 


churches and conventions, instructing and stirring the people with 


forth of the attractive plea for the housing of young 
congregations. 


his setting 


The plea of ¢ Mr. Booth 


church 


hurch Extension is a great plea. has 


when he fun tion of 
the 


unless 


truly characterized it says the exten- 


There is no 
the 


sion is to conserve results of our evangelism. 


good in sowing seed one has determined to conserve 
irr Ww 


\ church 
the 


hard for a congre 
The 
It serves a 
from cold 


ng crop and the ripened harvest. 
holds the 


which 


together. It 
the feeling 
feel until it 
house is the symbol of spiritual values and purposes. 
the 
nor 


house young church provides 


conditions within family may grow. It is 


gation to its own unity has its own 


home. 
congregation 
util- 


useful purpose itself in 
and 1 but its 
is idealistic. It 


points the whole community to the 


protecting 


rain, function is not wholly mainly 


itarian. It constantly suggests the spiritual life. 


skies. Its arches 


Its social 


Its steepte 


and windows subdue the soul to reverence and devotion. 


appointments consti untly prompt to new forms of service. 


In London there has lately been consecrated a “Church of Silence.” 


It stands facing Hyde Park in Uxbridge road, with open door, 
beside which appears this inscription: “Passengers through the 
busy streets of London, enter this sanctuary for rest, silence, and 


Let the pictured walls 
continuing ways of God with men.” 
will be 


It is merely a wayside place for spiritual recre- 


within speak of the past yet ever 
No preacher 


no creed compels the spirit to 


prayer. 
is to stand in the 


pulpit, no rite performed, 


resign its freedom. 
ation. 


Such a itself a vast sermon. And every chureh house 


ose Is 
eture 


loose theology. 


is, in its degree, such an instrument of grace. Loose archite 


is just religion as is 


as reprehensible and costly to 


“sound” prin- 


it is important that our hours of worship be built on 


ciples of architecture as that our sermons show forth sound doc- 
trine. = 
Of elemental importance is it therefore that our young churches 
riven a chance to build their church home as early and as 
easily as possible. Except in rare cases they ought not be com- 
pelled to erect a house unaided. The whole brotherhood should 


This 


fellowship is of a piece with the impulse that prompts the parent 


have fellowship with the new congregation in this enterprise. 


to build a modest home as his wedding gift to his son or daughter. 

The Church Extension the which the whole 
brotherhood plays the paternalistic role toward the young congre- 
Church make a 
provides a way by 
itself, 


Socicty is means by 


Extension does not 


but it 


ation setting up for itself. 


gift of a house to any congregation, 


whi many a congregation may secure a house for which 


would else be compelled to struggle along in a hall or disband alto- 


gether. 


cause. Its 
Many 


rhe entire month of September belongs to this great 


pastors are away during August. Most memberships are more oF 
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The season’s work has hardly 


less disintegrated in the summer. 

begun when the Church Extension call is made. 
This, h 

ordinary ¢fforts to make a creditable offering for this important 


wever, should only spur every minister to yet more than 


work. If the first Sunday is not convenient, let some other 


Sunday in 
Extension month go by without collecting the gifts of the people 


September be chosen. By no means let this Church 


for this work at once so business-like and so gracious, 


Illinois Convention Program 

Not in a long time has a more adequate and attractive program 
been announced for an Illinois state convention than that which 
s set f Danville next week. 
The tendency in most state programs—and I linois has not been 
in exception—has been toward perfunctory and stereotyped form. 
The order of our state conventions was mainly a matter of reports 
t various societies with appeals by the expert representatives 

ese sceieties and interests. Convention-goers came to feel 
like cireus-goers, that seeing one was seeing all, 

rhis year, however, some originality has gone into the con- 
struction of the program. A disposition to regard Illinois as a com- 
monwealth as an object of study and the proper object of service 
by the Disciples is manifest in the make-up of the Danville pro- 
im. What pertinent and rich materials are latent in these three 
“The Political and Religious Cenesis of the Common- 


Illinois,” 


themes alone: 


wealth of Illinois,” “The Present State of Religion in 


Illinois and the Disciples of Christ.” These topics betoken the 
vision and interest which is coming to characterize Dis- 
leaders in this state. The kingdom of God is before their 
minds, not simply the Disciples of Christ. 

rhe possibilities of this line of study which assumes a vital con- 
nection between the church and every interest of the state—polit- 
al, industrial, eivic—on the one hand and between the Disciples 
i Christ and every other religious body and moral force making 
for the higher life of the commonwealth on the other hand, are 
nealeulable. The program of this year, rich as it is, is but a sug- 
} 


sestion of the wealth of state convention material which future 


m committees may have if they will follow the lead of this 


I 
vear’s committee. 
I important thing upon which the convention of next week is 


to be congratulated is, however, not simply new subjects, but a 
and broader point of view. 
yogram suggests that Illinois Disciples are 


passing, with 


their brethren of other names, from the sec!arian point of view 
to 1 point of view of the kingdom of God. 
important mat- 


4 
} t 


s this shifting point of view that is the 


progress, 


A Preacher’s Golden Anniversary 


Phat perennial youth, Dr. B. B. Tyler, pastor of South Broadway 
Colo., celebrates the fiftieth 


Sept. 3. The congregation is joining 


} 


anniversary: of his 


Chu Denver, 


itis to the ministry 


making the occasion a They have prepared 


jwovous one, 


tations to the exercises, one of which ] is been received by ea h 


tors of this paper, 
Voctor Tyler himself writes 


a personal note asking us to come out 


ejoice with him. Nothing would afford us greater satisfaction 


than to ir the sermon he will preach on that day. We are told 
that spite his years, the marvelous vivacity of this preacher 
bated. His message still comes forth with power. His 


ousands of friends all over the land will join us in congratulations 

extraordinary achievement, and no doubt many will wish 
express their sentiments to him by personal letter. 

Rey. A. C. Smither, for twenty-one vears pastor of First Church, 

s Angeles, Calif., has resigned his pulpit to accept the position 

neral Manager of the Christian Board of Publication, St. Louis. 

Mr. Smither has held but this one pastorate, having gone to Los 


\ngeles immediately upon graduation from college. The very cred- 


growth of the Disciples’ cause in that city is by common 
ttributed to his sa 
factor. 


lor a minister to keep from dipping into commercial life in a 


acious leaders’ ip more than to any 


o 
other single In a growing western city it is pretty hard 
zree \s a rule such avocation helps neither the minister nor 


s Christian work. Mr. Smither is, however, an outstanding excep- 





is rule. He has prospered in real estate, dairy and other 


ness ventures and maintained a high standard of religious 
eadership. It is believed that his business qualities make him a 
most desirable addition to the force of the St. Louis publishing 

is W. R. Warren, who has hitherto been both general manager 


the publishing house and managing editor of the Christian- 
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Evangelist, will now take entire editorial cbarge of the Christian- 
Evangelist. It is generally understood that Doctor Garrison, for 
forty years editor of the paper is soon to retire. This fact tinges 
with regret what otherwise is occasion for general congratulation. 
Our best wish for the new management is that the g 


of the founder of the Christian-Evangelist may continue to char- 


racious spirit 


acterize its policy. 








Monday Moods 


On the Dedication of Books 


The dedication of a book interests me. 

















Since it is the little 
touches of life and conduct that reveal character, a writer may be 
judged by the manner in which he dedicates his books. I fancy 
there is more in or to a book dedication than most of us think. 
might never have been 


Volumes which we pronounce “death'ess” 


if some devoted wife or mother, some soul who understood, had 


not encouraged and inspired. Before me is a row of books mostly 


new. I pick them up and open at the dedicatory page. Here is 
the way in which Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch dedicates his “Chris- 
tianity and the Social Crisis:” 
“To 
The Women Who Have Loved Me 
My Mother 
My Sisters, Frida and Emma 
My Dear Wife Pauline 
And 
My Little Daughters, Winifred and Elizabeth 
This Book 
Is Lovingly Inscribed” 
And this velume is John Spargo’s “The Substance of Socialism.” 
The dedication is brief though eloquent: 
“To 
Waiter Rauschenbusch 
Fidei Defensor.” 
It is difficult to say who is complimented the more by the con- 
fession of faith in the above lines, but this I know: After reading 
this noble dedication I entered into a study of Spargo’s work with 
an added zest. 
Here is Thomas C. Hall’s “Social Solutions.” He dedicates it in 
this wise: 
“To 

My Wife 

Loving Remembrance 
of 

July the twenty-ninth 


1884.” 


in Most 


I do not know it, but I suspect this date is that of their marriage, 
or perhaps their engagement. Let us be grateful that sentiment 
never dies. 

Here is a little work by Edwin L. Earp, “Social Aspects of Relig- 
ious Institutions” by title and the dedication is as follows: 

“Te 

My Wife and Our Children 
’ Ruth and James.” 

And this book on “The Church and the Social Problem” is by 
President Samuel Plautz of Lawrence University. He dedicates it: 
“To Father and Mother 


Loving Gratitude and Filial 


Ir Affection.” 
Some day perhaps, if it has not already been done, a book will 
be written on this subject of author’s dedications: and it will 


ne thing it will 


be interesting and valuable. For show how 
deep in debt authors are to dear ones, to friends and inspirational 
personalities. 

! think the most beautiful book dedication that I ever read in 
the way of tender tribute is that by Samuel Chadwick, an able 


English preacher of Leeds, in his volume of sermons entitled, 


“Humanity and God.” I have not this volume by me so must 
quote from memory. As I recall it the words are these: 
‘To my Wife 
And my Wife’s Mother 
joth of Whom Gave Me 
Their Best.” 

I hold this to be well worth remembering, both as a worthy 
example of good taste and as an antidote to the silly twaddle and 
painfully poor jokes about mother-in laws in general. 

Epcar DeWitt Jones. 
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Christianity: The Way In 


BY R. M. WENIIY. 


‘ { leliver vou from the terrible bur- 
en of sin A juestion so absurd answers 
t ought never to be asked. Sin is our 
onstant companion, We carry it about 
with us in our spirits and in our bodies; it 
tempts us from within at every turn and, 
smiling, lures us to our ruin. Here we need, 
bove all things way into life. We de- 
and something whereon we can rely, not 
now or then, but invariably. And, plainly, 
this must be something so simple that its 
operation is as clear as noonday to anyone 


the law of nature. 
Tre Great Questicn 








The clamant question uttered by human 
lip iv-in, dav-out. is, How am T to arm 
elf against this sin How may my in- 
t self be tide] so that my steps shall 
falt my mouth be free from guile? So 
as my experien voes, Christianity offers 
on'y solution. And we find it recorded 
very directly. briefi an! simply by t 
eatest of the three men of wonderful re 
s genius who contributed to the New 
i ment. St. John says, “Grace and truth 
l Jesus Christ” (1:17 This, then, 
s the i n to the very basis of human 
f t] nterpretation ts true dignit 
What es it mean 
fo b 1 with. grace is its: lf a wav of life 
n f conduct ko ‘ ber, Chris 
t < » suPre ractica religion 
And sistent pract di mends stable 
nt » power that attracts all incidentals 
to itsel modifies or transforms them 
\ onvert« turm round, that is, to a 
v center by ge e. ab s in a certain 
tions. We might call them action 
\ being good in hemselves, are done 
' sciousivy for the sake of their goodness, 
n nianeously nythi ike calculation 
th refe ce to si being absen But, no 
eed that counts for mech can be committed 
t from reference to eur fellows. Hence 
f i profound truths of Christianity 
the trut] mediation. Actions are mediated 
i thers Through the mediation of 
( st we may acquire His grace, not other 
When we appropriate t inward 
of His life, then, and then alor ure 
a position to ¢ trol our own acts 
n ] 
The Solution. 
An we have thus absorbed Him, what 
ther Whenever we find ourselves in a 
Itv, we possess a ready and sufficient 
le to the heart of it, that is, to its solu- 
n Ask, What would Christ di Or, if 
t be your privilege to know one in whose 
iracter Christian grace plays as a constant 
nisor nquire of vourself, What would he 
) If-you face the question boldly, the 
eply will flash forth clear, and on the in- 
stant Moreover, it is always right! You 
in be absolutely sure about it, as you can 
be sure about nothing else. At last. when 
tl final balance comes to be struck, you 
vill find that Christ’s reply wears. Un- 
bted the plain course as He puts it 
will often mean apparent immediate disad- 
vantage to yourself. I am sure this is very 
ommon. But, any man whose experience 
lies behind him will tell vou that, in the 


long run, failure to accept this momentary 
lasting misfortune. 

defect. 
fails to 


disadvantage spells mor 
It 1 permanent 
professed Christian 


reeds 


Every time a 


follow the way 





CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Note.—Professcr Wenley of the department of Philosophy, the University of Michigan, tere gives his testi- 
This address, taken with the two others which have previously appeared 
in thece pages, should go far to silence the charge, widely prevalent among the uninformed, that the universities and 
ty scholarship are inimical to Christian faith. 


lighted by Christ’s grace, his soul shrivels 
by so much, till, at length, he is in dire 


becomin 


danger of y pitiful figure, 
Kipling’s Tomlinson; one whose soul has 
sunk to microscopic proportions. 

And the reason is plain. The n who 
knows Clirist’s grace, and refuses to accept 
its guidance, may perform all tl motions, 
may rehearse all the propositions, that re 
ligious convention requires; none t! less 


in veritable reality 


other hand, let Christ’s grace have free 
course, and you will go from strength to 
strength in the basal reality of manh 1. 


For, there is no ay 


intellect, but to the wholeness of ripening 
manliness. Here we have a manifestation of 
the true values of things as thev affect our 
attitude toward the awful solemnities that 
surround the mystery of our being. This 
then, is what we mean whet sav that 
Grace came by Jesus Christ.” This is the 
ractical way—the way with reference to 
action nto the very roots of our nature 
M ited by it, we grow into discernment, 
ind into strength in all that renders human 


tsiors worth while. 
Wrat 
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like that 


. he is an infidel. On the 


ypeal here to t 





Is Truth? 





“Truth camé by Jesus Christ.” Truth is 
he obijeet of life. An! whil arty mn 
letr of intellect, it acinally involves all 

tions of our spiritual constitution 
n itl co-operation with each other. O 


think, to 


so, too, 


our 


overlook our selfhood. is 


power to 








ibility to motivate action: s too, oO 
powers of feeling, our emotions, our pas 
sion, with their force to crip a purpos ind 
make it our very own. Truth is the m ol 
ll these subordinated to a person who em 
p! vs them so s to achieve a full 

? that he has n t as vet realised. it Is 

this sense that “truth came by Jesus 
( st And it came simply, so simply 
t t j truth for the nest plain 
en or the most elegant, for the ignorant 
or the scholar. for the sinner as f th 

saint. 

What. then, is this simple t t We may 
eply, the revelation ¢ ' dimension in 
fe Religion witnesses man’s attempt to 
realize harmonious relationship with G 

o religious soul has any othe problem 

is religion. He feels vaguely { it he is 
made in God’s image, but he has painful 
awareness that he cannot reprodu th 
original, thanks to sin. Men are juite I 


Ss@ous, I think, tha 
centers in somethi 
possess now. Th 
ounded well-being. 
vhat they must se¢ 
ection. or how they 


excellent p 
truth 
holds fundame 
tC entire ly 
time, place, 
re velation 


session 
preme 
that 


came 


fro. 
or ciré 
was 
in the 
eing who is all! th: 
But, 


hilosopher 


on t 
eXiste 
y 


nce 


son ebody 
an ck 
Christ did not stop 


Person the ideal Being Whose life 


firmation of those d 


(Continu 


ontinus 


t the qua t} of existence 
ng completer than they 
vy seek a_ fuller nore 

But they are not clea 


k to assuage their 
at 
here that 
truth 
of all human kind, 
1 shifting 


imper- 
are to 
. It was 


by 


come this more 
su- 
Jesus Christ: 
ntally 
conditions of 
And 
Man 


presence ¢ f 


Christ’s 
his 


some 


umstance, 


his w ise, leads 
us 
t he 
ill 


» this 


would become. 
idealist 
you.” 
in His own 
is the con- 
all, 


Say, “any 


rvice for 


se 


here. He was 


i 
reams t! 


at are, after 
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The Church in Our Town 


A Study of the Sectarian Handicap in a Typical Village 


Eprrors’ NOTE: 


address by Rev. Oscar Sweeney of Oceanside, in which he 
the home mission problem as related to already well-churched villages. 


BY OSCAR SWEENEY. 


The Southern California convention of Disciples, held last month at Long Beach, listened to an 
boldly dealt with what might be called the “brass tacks” of 
The convention pazsed a resolution asking that his 


address be published. He has put tke gist of it into manuscript and given consent to The Christian Century for its 
publication. One thing at least is clear: that the problem of the village church cannot be solved until it is approached in 
tre large Christian spirit of the author of this address. 


a number ot the best years of 


| have spent 
lif home missionary. During my 

ny life as a hot | 
se + pastorate—lasting four years all 
present pastora m 
reachers in the state except seven have 
our prea 

hanged p storates. 


\fy heart’s desire and prayer is that the 

iv heal : \ 

rch may be united that the world may 
u ay 

b saved. ‘ . 
\ love Christian union and practice 1t so 

is present denominational conditions 

far as pres 

vill permit. 

rive a picture of “the church 


Permit me to £ 


n our town.” 


It is a divided church. The population of 
0 town is one thousand. The divisions of 
the church number five. Each division con- 
tains as faithful Christians as there are in 

lam 


Only One Self-Supporting Churcl. 
lhe con bined Protestant church member- 
chin is 142. Including members of the Cath- 
olic mission it is less than 200. The strong- 


st church has fifty members and is self- 





supporting All the others are mission 
urches our out of five. 
The smaliest chur h has twenty-two mem- 
s. All the churches have pastors for full 
me lhe four Protestant churches raised 
or local supp $2.660. They gave for 
ssions, home and foreign, $1,025 The 
three missionary churches received $1,040 in 
missionary assistance. That is, because of 
: vided condition, and in spite of its 
extreme liberality, the church in our town 
eceives more than it cives for missions. 
When accounts are balanced, “the church in 


ir town.” in spite of its desire to do, 


for the world’s evan- 


I! loes nothing 
tion, 
What a United Crurch Would Do. 
\ united chur in our town could pay a 


istor a living salary and have a large part 
n the world’s evangelization, by supporting 

ny workers beyond the sea—with the 
nonev now raised. The united church would 
ple. It would grow. Most 
ple in our town don’t go to church. 
They're afraid to. They know the church 
s so poor they believe it is after their money 
nstead of after them. The divided church 


‘Ss inspiration for preacher or people. 


ch mol peo 


‘reachers don’t stay long in our town. Dur- 
past ir vears there have been 

sixteen preachers—three or four for each 
[he preachers are loyal and royal in their 
lowship. They exalt one Christ, preach 


gospel, have regular union church serv- 
es monthly or oftener and promote the 
spirit of union. United action of churches 
and preachers drove the saloon from our 
town over three years ago and united action 
only has kept the saloon out in spite of 


ep ed efforts to return. We emphasize 

eements and minimize our differences, 
mt there is danger that the divided church 
n trying to be polite will cease to be as 
as evangelistic—as she should 


[ have drawn this picture of the church 
town as a prelude to the question: 

done about it by churches 
and by state and national missionary s0- 


in our 


“What can be 


In the first place, we can all pray more 
earnestly than ever before, “Thy Kingdom 
come.” For the Christian world is not yet 
converted to Christian union. If, with our 
whole hearts, we loved Him who prayed 
“that they may be one that the world may 
believe,’ and if we discerned Him in our 
brother Christian who is as desirous to 
fulfill the Master’s will as we ourselves, we 
would not crucify our Lord afresh and put 
Him to an open shame by dividing his body, 
wasting his substance, wearing out his serv- 
ants in ten thousand communities in the 
home land when untold millions beyond the 
sea never heard the name of Jesus or his 
gracious, “Come unto me.” 

Denominaticnal Pride. 

We must recognize the fact that denomi- 

national pride has more to do with the 
divided church than difference of belief. We 
ire building up principalities at the expense 
of the larger interests of the Kingdom. 
\We must get the burden of the world on 
our hearts, see the Philippines hungry for 
the word of God, behold China waking up 
and realize her possibilities for the world’s 
weal or the world’s woe, feel India’s need 
for Christ, go with Dr. Loftus and the Ogdens 
and Sheltons to the roof of the world, Tibet 
where the last closed door opens, and listen 
for the last cheering news from Africa: “129 
conversions at Bolenge, 78 at Moneicka,” 
while the native church of Korea, assisted 
by a handful of missionaries, aspires to 
win a million souls for the Master in a 
single year! 

The great wall of China was erected in the 
long ago to protect the Chinese and exclude 
heir enemies. It cost in treasure and human 
iives more than any other single undertaking 
in the world’s history. And in a short time 
t proved worthless for the purpose for which 
t was built. 

Denominational Walls Like Chinese Wall. 

So denominational walls were erected to 
wotect the truth and to fence out error 
Like the Chinese wall, they today prove 
worthless for the purpose for which they 
were intended. Today business, family and 
social relations have as much and more to 


do in determining church relations than mat- 


ters of belief. A great variety of opinion is 
tolerated in every church. Loyalty to Christ 
is the supreme test. And the church has 
reached a point where she knows she can- 
not be loyal to Christ while she keeps al- 
most the whole army at home to “hold the 
fort’ in spite of the master’s command to 
“go.” 

State and national missionary societies, 
conferences and conventions that have ex- 
pressed themselves favorably to Christian 
union can learn from the children of this 
world the methods of the trust for applica- 
tion in new fields and over-churched com- 
munities—but of course there should be no 
‘unreasonable restraint” of denominational 
prerogatives! 

United Church Is Possible. 


The number of churches needs restriction. 


Hundreds, yes, thousands of churches : re or- 

ganized every year that have no mora right 

to exist, in view of the Savior’s prayer. 
Encourage the people of small communities 


to come together in one church rather than 
have a separate organization for every six 
people. I know two or three such places 
where Methodists, 
gregationalists, and others worship together 
joyously. 


japtists, Disciples, Con- 


They look upon each other as 
Christian, servants of the one Lord. And 
how can there be Christian union if the 
other churches are not Christian? But these 
churches are not yet organized. Some of 
them will probably be organized as Christian 
churches. What, then, shall we do with the 
unimmersed Christians who were good 
enough Christians so long as there was no 
church roll? Why have a church roll, any- 
way except for convenien e ; 

For my part, I think it would be wrong 
to follow the plan of E. S. Ames of Chi- 
cago and make them “members of the con- 
gregation.” My own position is matter 
of opinion that I have not yet put in prac 
tice, but I think it ought to be practiced. 
I would receive them into the church. 
“Heaven Membership” Is Quite Good Enough. 

One of our strictest brethren has said that 

h people have ‘heaven membership’ but 
we ought not to admit them to ‘church 
membership ;’ ” Anyone having “heaven 
membership” is good enough for me to asso- 
ciate with in earthly church membership, 
that the church may be one that the world 
may be won for Christ. 

State and national missionary organiza- 
tions can encourage trial unions for certain 
periods, each local church retaining its iden- 
tity. Thus there could be union for local 
work while the churches gave to different 
foreign missions. 

jut the final test is love. If we love 
Christ enough; if we love the zreat Chris- 
tian brotherhood in the home land enough; 

we love the lost world for whom Christ 
died enough, we will find a way to practice 
Ciuristian union. 

Willing to Pay the Price of Union. 

Often when we have a union service and 
the house is filled with people and the fel- 
lowship is delightful, and the singing an- 
gelic, I think I would like to preach for a 
nion church all the time. B 
f churches should cause an “exodus from 
the ministry” and I should be part of the 
exodus, I would ‘rather be 


ut if the union 


a doorkeeper—a 
sexton—in the united church than have my 
salary trebled as pastor of one of the divi- 
siOT Ss, 

Whittier, the poet-prophet, utters this 
prayer: 


Forgive, Oh Lord, our severing ways, 
The separate altars that we raise, 
rhe varying tongues that speak thy praise. 
Suffice it now, in time to be, 
Shall one great temple rise to Thee, 
hy church our broad humanity. 
White flowers of love its walls shall climb, 
Sweet bells of peace shall ring its chime, 
Its days shall all be holy time. 
The hymn long sought shall then be heard, 
The music of the world’s accord, 
Confessing Christ the inward word. 
That song shall soar from shore to shore, 
One faith, one hope, one love restore, 
The seamless garb that Jesus wore. 
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Section XXXVI. Haggai and the Remant in Judah. 


Sept. tro. Text for 
] THE NEW EMPIRE. 

It is t onfident prediction of the un- 
now Prophet of Consolation that the 1 
lease of the llebrew people from their en- 
forced residen in Babylonia was to be a¢ 
complished by the conquest of the Baby 
lonian empire by Cyrus, the “ravenous bird” 
from the north In fact the prophet was 
willing to stake all his claim to be a true 
messenger of God, and all his affirmations 
regarding the greatness of God, upon this 
power of accurate forecast regarding the 
great political changes that were imminent. 
Perhaps there were few of the statesmen ol 
Babylon who would have taken such an as 
sertion seriously It seemed little likely 
that the power of the empire would be 


ulventurer like the Persian 


= aken \ an 
soldier Yet Cyrus went from success to 
sin a ti ven Babylon could not resist his 
ivan 
It was in the vear 538 B. C. that the final 
risis eal The issue was not fought out 
in a single battle, nor was the fall of the 
ipital the ! vent which gave the world 
new master It was only after a series 
of campaigns that the end came. Nabonidus, 


the last of the rulers of the Babylonian em 


dominions gradually 


pire saw is stripped 
from him, and the fall of Babvlon was onl 
the last et in the traged The map of the 


rhd is now inged Babvionia, which 
id hel the reins of power since the fall 
f Nineveh in 607 B. C. was now to giv 
place to another leader of empire, and the 
Wer nty of the world, which had hitherto 
heen in Semitic hands, now passed into those 
of the great Arvan race, to remain. 
2, THE DECREE OF CYRUS. 
the policy of new ruler differed widely 
from that of the former masters of the world, 
] ir chief ibition was to crush the na 
tions bv the hueh forees of warfare, and to 
‘ et from the lands the last profit of spoil 
ind tribute Cvrus inaugurated a new and 
rey itionary wram of government In 
th j f which he now found 
eelf ¢} f there were many fragments 
F ns t lently from their ancient 
how ! ! | t vecept the hard lot 
] ré { this astut rule 
i Teeti 0] to bind these peo- 
} to hi elf and his government by pet 
mittir the return to their powers and 
re-establis is far as thev were able, their 
met institutions | this end a ecree 
is promulgated soon after he took the 
throne. a ting this privilege to such groups 
s eared to avail themselves of his good will 
it was t first serious effort in history to 
unify tl Liv d forees of a great empire. 
Such an act of clemency gave Cyrus the ad 
vantage of striking contrast with the brutal 
rulers of the past The peoples who re 
turned to their former homes under the in 


spiration of the royal decree took the images 
of their gods, and the generous promise of 
the king that if further help were needed 
in the reconstruction of their former civic 
life he would assist them. Gratitude suc- 
ceeded hatred, and the foundations of stable 


and loyal national life were laid. 





Special 


Study. Haggai 2. 


In the form in which the decree of Cyrus 
is reproduced in the Old Testament (Ezra 
1:1-4) it woula appear tnat the king singled 


out the Jewish people for his special favor, 
and issued an edict liberating them and 
granting them permission to return to Pales- 
tine. But two facts are fatal to this view: 


first the air of keen personal interest in the 
faith, which inexplicable 
in a document coming from the king of Per- 
the well-known fact that 
was discrimination between the 
nations of the empire, but that it 
that all should benefit 
decree, The the 
has survived in the Hebrew 
the nationalist, 
keenly anxious to interpret the act of Cyrus 


Jewish would be 


sia; and second, 
there 


subject 


alike 
form in 


intended 
the 
locument 


was 


from which 


sources 


betrays zealous who was 


is the token of particular interest in the 
one people and the religion. There is no 
evidence in the fairly adequate records of 
Cyrus’ reign that he was even aware that 
such a people as the Hebrews lived in his 
dominions. He dealt with all on the same 
broad basis of tolerance. 
3. .BEGINNINGS OF RETURN. 

It might have been supposed that at the 
moment when the royal permission was 
given, the entire Jewish people in the land 
of exile would rise as one man to return to 
the fatherland. In fact such has been the 


In reality, 
the 


matter. 
further 


popular conceptic n of the 


however, nothing could be from 


truth. Ideally it might have seemed a de 
sirable thing, and if the exiles could have 
been consulted at the moment of their ar- 


rival in Babylonia, no doubt they would have 


taken up with joy the long and weary jour- 
nev back to Palestine. 

jut since those days everything had 
changed. Jerusalem had perished. Only a 
poor remnant of the population remained in 
the land where once Solomon and Josiah 
reigned. The neighboring nations, Moabites, 


had 
the 


Philistines, and Samaritans, 


as they 


Edomities, 
far eould 
territory, and there was little to make the 


encroached as 


upon 


attractive. Furthermore, a new gener- 
ation had given up since the fall of Jerus- 
The 
to Babylon in the caravans of captives were 


The 


younger generation had never known Canaaw 


place 


alem, men who made the long journey 


now dead or too old to think of return. 


They were to the manner born in Babylonia, 
ind n 
Gradually the inconveniences and sorrows of 
and the east 


ny of them were living in prosperity. 


the exile had passed away, was 


counted as home. 
Why should they go back? It would be 
an abandonment of all that was desirable 


for a life of hardship in a region which had 
nothing to attract them. Only the one mo- 
tive of fidelity to the God and 
the national history could be urged in favor 
unweleome a task. And 
appealed to but few of the Jews in the rich 
lands of the Euphrates. It the 
urgent appeals of the groups of prophets at 


purposes of 


of so such motives 


was only 


work among the people that secured even 
the feeble response recorded, The glowing 


hopes uttered by the Prophet of Consolation 
may have been used effectively in securing 
the small beginnings of return. 





That these beginnings were very smal] is 
A small com- 
3abylon, under a 


clear from a variety of facts. 
pany started from 
nemed Sheshbazzar, bearing the sacred ves. 


sels of the temple. 


leader 


Those who were Willing 
to were assisted by their who 
had mind to make the journey or to 
leave their Babylonian homes (Ez 1] :5-1] 
after, Zerubbabel, 
tive of the royal 
second company of 


go brethren 


no 
Soon another representa- 
line of Judah, led a 
unknown size. He 
Jeshua, 
the altar 


was 
accompanied by a priest, Joshua o1 


and on their arrival they rebuilt 


of burnt offerings on the site of the ruined 
temple, and soon after held a feast (Ezra 
3:1-6). More than a century later a_ census 


report, which included all who had come in 
the various caravans up to that time, both 


Nehemiah and Ezra, gives a list of some 
forty-two thousand enrolled Jews in the 
province Ezra 2, Neb. 7). But the fact 
that this list includes the companies that 


came under leaders so widely separated in 


no one com- 


lines proves conclusively that 
pany was of any considerable size. 


4. .EFFORTS TO REBUILD THE TEMPLE. 


In the meantime there was a decided ef- 


fort among the Jews who had remained in 
Judah to revive the fortunes of the com- 
munity. It is probable that the decree of 


the arrival of returning 


pilgrims with the sacred vessels of the old 


Cyrus, and some 
temple stimulated the resident population to 
action. They looked for immediate and con- 
siderable augmentation of their members and 
from this movement of their 


resources 
brethren. 

Their lot had been a hard one. 
the least resourceful of the inhabitants of 
the land when Jerusalem was destroyed, and 
for that very had left, as little 
likely to cause trouble or assert themselves. 
But they had suffered still further from the 


aggressions of the peoples about them since 


They were 


reason been 


they were no longer defended by the fortress 
of Jerusalem. In numbers they were prob- 
ably more significant by far than the re 
turning exiles, at least for a considerable 


period. And that they had leaders who were 
as capable of courageous and effective action 
as any who rose in the east is proved by the 
subject of this and the succeeding section of 
our studies, 

When the first companies of exiles arrived 
in Jerusalem, wearied with the long journey, 
ind fully 
brilliant hopes of divine highways and super 


disillusionized regarding those 


natural aid in the great adventure, they 
built the altar, and kept the feast. But 
Jerusalem was a ruin, and there seemed 
little promise of its ever rising from te 


debris that was piled in heaps on every side. 

But at this moment’all effort was made 
by the people living in Judah to take Up 
the work of and in the emergency 
two prophets rose to lead their people to 
effective coéperation in the rebuilding of the 
temple. There were Haggai and Zecharian. 
They were not of the exiles, but were mem- 
bers of the community which had remained 
in the land. And it was chiefly to thelt 
brethren of his class that they addressed 
themselves. Repeatedly is it stated in the 
records of their work that they spoke to the 
“remnent” of the people, i. e. those who had 
been left in the ‘land where the exiles de 


revival, 
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Babylon. And probably the total 
entured pilgrims at the time was 
inconsiderable in comparison with the people 
of this local group. But the great work for 
as they felt, was to get the 
temple rebuilt. Walls, public buildings, even 
homes might well wait for this all-important 


feature. So these two prophets set to work, 


and by 


parted for 
number of \ 


the movement, 


dint of earnest appeal, secured the 
beginning of the enterprise (Ezra 5: .. ae 


5. . THE WORK OF HAGGAI. 


The two brief chapters of this prophet’s 
wok tell the story of h.s earnest efforts in 
528 and 519 B. C. He called upon 
eoncentrate their efforts upon 
They were liv- 


the years 
the } eople to 
the execution of the temple. 
ing in the region round about, many of them 
im con fortable homes, yet the house of God 
was still unbuilt. How could they expect the 
Their harvests were poor, and 


divine favor? . 
their prospects meagre for this reason. rhey 
must at once bring timber from the moun- 
tains. and go forward with the work. 

Such words stirred up the people, and even 
the leaders of the returned exiles, Zerubbabel 
Toshua. were moved to action. The work 


and 
spasmodic and half-hearted, because the 


was 
people were discouraged. But some progress 
was made at least, and that the second tem- 
ple was built at all was due in large meas- 
ure to the efforts of these men. 


Christianity: The Way In 
Continued from page 8.) 


rendered 


the profoundest realities. He 
indwelling 


evervthing subservient to His | 
capacity for the rule and exhibition of this 
Divine Spirit. We Him as the 
and we worship Him, because 


recognize 
Son of God, 
He was able, nay rejoiced, to forego all else, 
even life itself, for the spiritual presence of 
the ideal that is the only gain worthy of the 
In short, the complete truth 
as it came by Christ is, that 
into the divine image, may 
become one with God, and that, if their 
existence is to have any permanent justifica- 


name manhood. 
of human life, 


men may grow 


tion, they must carry themselves as in face 
of Him who is Invisible and Immortal. 

This manifestation of the internal reality 
of our being thus reaches us with plangent, 
overwhelming testimony. Life is hidden with 
Christ in God, or it is a mockery, the most 
devilish travestry, and heartless trick that 
the universe shows. This fundamental truth, 
have it in the Charter of Christianity 
civen by our Lord in the most profound ut- 


as wt 


terances about our common humanity ever 
spoken, you will find in the 14-17 chapters 
of St. John’s Gospel. You should read them 
till they have bitten into your memories 
indelibly, Here is the pivot of it all: “I 
in them, and thou in me, that they may be 
made in one”’—and this one is God, 
towards Whom we yearn. 
Himself, in His spiritual pur- 
poses, insists that, having seen this glorious 
truth, our career here below cannot 


perfect 
the Ideal 
And Christ 


Be ing 


vision of 


it be empty or meaningless except as we 
ittempt to build it into our lives. For this 
reason, our petty day loses its insignificance, 


and takes on tremendous import, an import 
guaranteed by His faithfulness unto 
} 

death 


even 


Here, then, is the miracle brought to pass 
by a divining personality out of His own 
originative This personality in- 
verted the entire view of life possible to 
man. He rendered the ideal a patent fact, 
and made us trustees for that 


fulness. 


one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves,— 
the restoration of man to his lost wholeness. 
Serving Himself the prototype of our sole 
veritable destiny, Christ says continually, 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 


heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” This 
is Christianity—the way into the sublime 


worth of our existence. 
doubt, 
have never tried it. 

I beseech you, young men, with the prom- 
ise of the future upon you, with the destiny 
of the coming generation committed to your 
care, Try it. Attempt this idealism! No 
one who has ever done so seriously, has 
found it in vain. And we students of older 
growth, who have tried it, as we have fol- 
lowed many wandering lights in the course 
of our sinful lives, claim, not only a right, 
but a duty to tell you the unvarnished truth 
thus intimately. 


If any among you 


there can be but one reason—you 


An Alarming State of Affairs 
By Hilda Richmond. 

When the small city was to have a re- 
ligious meeting of an inter-denominational 
character, the pastors and some lay members 
of the various churches undertook to find 
meals and lodging for delegates among the 
people who belonged to the churches, appor- 
tioning the number of delegates carefully in 
proportion to the size of the congregation. 
It seemed an ideal plan, as each church re- 
ceived only a moderate number, but when 
a thorough and complete effort to place all 
visitors had been made the committee agreed 
that they had never known there was so 
much ill health in their midst, as at the 
time when the convention was about to be 
held. 

At first the members of the committee re- 
tired from the various houses with expres- 
sions of polite regret on their lips and apolo- 
gies for intruding, but by degrees the regret 
was of a different character, and amusement 
or disgust took the place of the sincere sor- 
row of the first few visits. Everywhere 
they were met politely, but the mistress of 
the house or whoever answered the bell, 
unless a maid, had the same expressions. “I 
am sorry, Mr. B.—” was the conventional 
form, “but really I cannot undertake it. I 
have not been well for some time, and it 
is simply impossible to take on any more 
burdens. I hope you may be more success- 
ful elsewhere and I assure you that if I felt 
strong enough, I would take several dele- 
gates. Good morning!” 

Sometimes the ladies varied the set form 
by saying, “My doctor has forbidden me to 
do anything extra,” or “My husband simply 
will not allow me to do any sort of work 
until I am better,” but for the most part 
they blandly took the responsibility them- 
selves. On one street about half a mile long 
closely crowded with residences, and almost 
every residence occupied by church members 
it was found that there were six able-bodied 
women able to keep two delegates for two 
nights, while two more ladies said they 
would take someone though physically unable 
to do so. One minister said he felt as if he 
had been making sick calls all day, though 
in most instances the invalids were up doing 
their work or else enjoying themselves in 
various ways. 

If the ladies in the churches are all so 
delicate surely the future of the great work 
is in grave danger. Invalid mothers cannot 
bring up healthy children, and upon the 
children rests the future of each and every 
church. If women are too delicate to have a 
stranger or two in their homes forty-eight 
hours or longer, surely an alarming state of 


affairs exists in every community where 
such a condition prevails. And, judging 
from reports brought home by men and 


women who have been delegates, and by min- 
isters who are obliged to fill appointments 
in cities and towns away from home, the in- 
ability of ladies in the churches to enter- 
tain delegates or visiting ministers is not 
confined to one little region. Entertainment 
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is provided in boarding houses and hotels in 
most instances, but as a rule the homes 
either resemble hospitals or sanitariums, 
from the reports given out by the families of 
the church people, 

A man whose wife was down in bed with 
a fever sought among the church people for a 
place to lodge a visiting minister who was 
to preach in the vacant church pulpit next 
day, and though the man was a personal 
friend of his and one he could highly recom- 
mend, he tried just twenty-seven homes be- 
fore he could find one where the mistress of 
the house felt well enough, according to 
their own statements, to receive the unin- 
vited guest. As he listened to the various 
tales of illness ranging from _ threatened 
nervous prostration to incurable heart trou- 
ble, the man thanked his lucky stars that 
his wife had only a common fever and was 
on the road to recovery. 

Since those in authority are investigating 
everything under the sun a committee ought 
to be appointed to look into the state of 
health of the women of churches of all de- 
nominations, with a view to finding a rem- 
edy for the many diseases now working upon 
the good ladies of the land, and routing them 
root and branch, for certainly something 
should be done to restore health and strength 
to the feminine portion of every congrega- 
tion in our land. 


From Chicago to Boston by 
Trolley 


Prof. J. E. Baggett, superintendent Lake 
Forest schools, completed a trolley trip from 
Chicago to Boston in a little over three days. 
He traveled 1,512 miles in 78 hours at a cost 
of $24.59. All but 177 miles was by trolley, 
this being by rail and boat down the Hud- 
son. He went by way of South Bend, Fort 
Wayne, Toledo, Cleveland, Rochester, Syra- 
euse, Utica, Schenectady, Albany, New York 
city, New Haven, Springfield and Worcester. 
“It was a beautiful trip all the way,” he 
said. “Beautiful scenery all the way, no 
accidents, weather cool and delightful, rains 
abundant.” The following is a tabulation of 
the cost, mileage, stops and details of his 
trip. Waukegan, Lake Forest, Evanston, 
fare 35 cents; Chicago elevated, fare 15 
cents; East Chicago, 10 cents; South Bend, 
$1.25; Goshen, Warsaw, Peru, $1.85; Wabash, 
Fort Wayne, Lima, Ohio., $2.10; Toledo, 
$1.40; Cleveland, $1.75; Plainsville, Ash- 
tabula, $1; Coneaut, 25 cents; Erie, Pa., 60 
cents; Fredonia, 70 cents; Lockport, N. Y., 
Rochester, $1.30: Syracuse, $1.50; Utica, 85 
cents; Little Falls, 30 cents: a 
(by rail), 45 cents; Gloversville, Amster- 
dam, 37 cents; Schenectady, Albany, 50 
cents; Hudson by way Newburgh. Middle- 
ton, West Point, water and railroad to New 
York city, $3.22; One Hundred and Seventy- 
seventh street subway, five cents; New Ro- 
chelle, 10 cents; Stamford, Ct., 25 
Bridgeport, 35 cents; 
Hartford, 45 cents; Springfield, 40 
Palmer, Southbridge, Worcester. 80 cents; 
Boston, 55 cents. Totals, hours 78, miles 
1512, fare $24.59. Springfield Republican. 


Fonda, 


cents; 
New Haven, 25 cents: 
{ 


cents; 


Presbyterians and Evangelism. 

Evangelism holds a prominent place in the 
plans of all Presbyterian bodies for the com- 
ing year. Both the Southern Assembly and 
the Northern Assembly have a general evan- 
gelistic work; and efforts are made to enlist 
every pastor in the work of promoting per- 
sonal evangelism on the part of the mem- 
bers of the church, and concerted evangelism 
on the part of Presbyteries and Synods. 
Dr. J. Ernest Thacker, the efficient evangelist 
of ‘the Southern Church, is pushing the work 
among our own Presbyteries and Synods.— 
Christian Observer (Southern Presbyterian.) 
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And to Remind You— 
r) 


iat the Illinois Traction System—elec 
ti li give 1 rate of one and one-third 
fare fe t ound trip on the certificate 
plan I s onl ipphes to ti kets that cost 
more than of nts Ask the nearest agent 
opt it rhere is no reduction on the steam 
ad 
To Remisad You Deeply— 

Phat rT . dollar from each chur 
o ‘ ntion ‘penses and we ask it as 
ur ly a8 po rte More church each yeat 
{ ride in sending this dollar gift to pay 


other expenses. We can 
money tro! 


} 
our speant 


not take our missionary that pur- 


pos Kindly make it a matter of personal 


interest to sent 


have the dollar sent. 
dolla bill 
name of the « ? 

We want to 


the biggest convention of all. 


your 
the 


comes. 


check or a and be sure to give 
which it 


eredit. Yours for 


irom 


wive preper 


i f Deeatur, Til, has 


losed an interesting and prolitable meeting 
it Dalton City 


vworted the first Sun 


where Henry 


Two vidition 
lav in August from HH: 


F. Kelech is 


ype ston, 


pastor 


I 
rhe pastor of Dixon Church, S. Elwood 
meeting for G. W 


} sher is conduet ne 1 


Woodward at Cam Oklahoma. 








services of 


He is 


Herrin Chur s secured the 
john B. Dickso f Albany, Missouri. 


already at work with the congregation 





is unable to be in his 





count of sickness, 





but has recoveré rhe is at his ri yatome 


Story in a meet 
which there were 


confession 


Bellflower Chur will ive a meeting lb 
Roy L 
rhe 


ginning j September. t 
Brown | his evangelist compan) 


ngton 





rl rch at Pleasant Hill is in a revival 
meetil conducted by W l Freeze, with 
good prospects f dditions Several had 





tured at Gales 
there, J. A, 


a group of physicians 


Charles Reign Seoville k 
rg August 7 rhe 
Barnett, a | 


compan ed 
to Yates City to deliver an address favoring 


pastor 






the establishment ot a tuberculosis sani 
tarium in Knox County. 
Polo Church is pastorless. The town has 


a population of two thousand, the congrega- 


I ] l i i D t t 
. . . 7 . 7 
State Office, 24 Illinois National Bank Bldg., Springfield 
Tne Curistian Century is a national religious paper published by the Disciples of Christ 
t Christian unity and the Kingdom of God While its circulation is nation- 
y tributed among all the states, it recognizes a special obligation to the 
which it is published It desires particul to serve the cause of Christ 
hing its significant church news, by interpreting its religious life and by 
eals he Disciples within its borders To this end the publishers of Tue 
maintair state office at Springfield, the capital 1 central city. It is 
tate editor to study the whole field of Illinois, visiting all the churches, 
vations and pointing the churches to ever higher ideals Pastors and church 
w ers are t erate by regularly sending items « news, clippings from local 
papers arial uj wW ly leaflets, occasional paragraphs of sermons and any other informa- 
tion that w e to tl state tor all the data for reporting and interpreting the progress 
c u } t \ cations to the editor may be addressed, 24 Illinois 
Nat ul Ba I g, Springfi siness communications should be addressed to the 
Chicago office 
Just to Remind You— tion numbers one hundred, and is able to 
That our State Convention begins at Dan- pay a salary of nine hundred dollars. Any 
ville, September 4 nd continues to the eve- interested minister may write to Daniel 
ning ¢ the 7th ( nu to ‘ vit us c.ear Wolf, R. F. D. No. 6. 
throu t all \\ ! | vou and you need penne ‘ . 
Sti H. D. Williams, pastor of Fourth Church, 
the <« ntion t ts fine spirit. Stir up . 
: net allie ; = a. Danville, has accepted a call to Newton 
t " thren an sisters am give us 1e . . . one P ° 
: ae : , h | ‘ Falls, Ohio. This is a strong church with a 
ry reat del j n voul snurenh ms ever sent. . . 
irs , ation your ¢ _ building for a work. 


splendid 
Mr. Williams will begin there October 1. 


progressive 


Du Quoin Church wil 
Charles E, Smith, lately employed as finan- 
agent of Bethany Mr. Smith 
was educated in Drake University and Beth- 
any 


be ministered to by 


cial College. 


College, and comes well equipped for 


the pastorate of this large church. 


Before assuming the superintendency of 

story, assisted by 
meeting to last for 
Mr. Story con- 


at this place one year ago 


schools at Ramsey. J. E. 
several helpers, is in a 
three 


weeks at Stewardson. 


lucted a meeting 


with more than two hundred additions. 


J. E. Pritchett. pastor at 


, Metropolis, is 
holding a short meeting at 


Joppa, 
a church of the Disciples pastorless. 


where 
there 1s 


In the county where these churches are lo- 
eated, there are eight congregations with 
mly one resident pastor 


Ww. S. Mesnard col uded a two weeks’ 





~ 
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meeting with Buckeye Church, which re- 
sulted in twenty additions, fifteen of whom 
on confession of faith. The meeting 
earlier the interest warranted, 
on account of other engagements. Mr. Mes. 
nard is pastor of this church and will con- 


tinue in the pastorate for another year, 


were 


closed than 


In a meeting at Brown’s schoolhouse 
ducted by O. M. Eaton, the report 
showed additions by confession, 
There is no church of the Disciples in this 
region and the evangelist is showing a com- 
mendable spirit by 


, Con- 
latest 
eighteen 


refusing to organize q 
new church in a community which is already 
over-churched. ‘ 
into churches already established, 


The converts will be ree ived 


Central Church, Peoria, is looking forward 
to and preparing for a Sunday-school cam- 
paign under the direction of Miss Eva Lemert, 
who succeeded in wonderfully stimulating the 
school at Champaign. It is the hope of the 
pastor, W. F. Turner, that a six months’ 
campaign for the Sunday-school will be an 
introduction to an 


appropriate evangelist 


meeting to be held at its conclusion. 


Albert Schwartz, after a successful pas- 
torate lasting through several years at Clin- 
ton, 
that he may rested 


of active pastoral duties. He will, 


has concluded his work there in order 


become from the strain 
howeve : 
be open to engagements for his lecture on 
the Passion Play, and for Sunday-school in- 
stitute short 
revival meeting. His address Gales- 


burg, R. F. D. No. 3. 


work, or for an _ occasional 


will be 


Edgar De- 


The First Church, Bloomington, 
Witt Jones pastor, has just had placed above 
the main entrance a handsome electric light. 
The letters spell the na 
chureh are over a foot in height and 
read three blocks away. So far as is know 


this church is the first in the brotherhood t 


which 





utilize such a modern method 
tention to the 


to come 


inviting people 


building and 
the 


and enjoy services. 
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Bethany Graded Lessons 


‘del , , , 
Sourely the Greatest Achievement in the Histor 
Sunday-scheol Literature. 
~~ 
1. There is more to then at least a thir 
more un is ' ed in any her series 
Phey ¢ i} l 1 of sugges 
tion t teacher pupi 
They are free from t sectarian s 
are soundly and fervently evangelical. 
are truly artistic in all their ilustrations. 
f 
are printed on better paper with t 
and in better taste than any other series 


lesson 


leading denominations have 


The Wide-awake 
Superintendent 


Says 














are 





writer 15 an expert of interdenomina- 


ument to the 





modern spirit of unity 


coUperated to pro- 


+3 duce them and are now using them. 
Si 9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through 
y the editor, Charles Clayton Morrison. 
I Ever) Disci school that uses them participates in 
and promotes a great Christian unicn enterprise. 
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e 
ospel 
of the 
Kingdom 


These lessons in Social Christian- 
ity. edited by Josiah Strong, who ha: 
lone as much as any one to enlist 
the modern church in the social en- 
\terprise, have awakened a response 
lamong wide-aw ake progressiy € pas- 
tors and church workers in all parts 
f our country. Back of Dr. Strong 
is an Advisory Committee of thirty 

eading representatives of the vari- 
} us denominations. Hundreds ol! 
leroups—Men’s and Women’s Clubs 
\Young Pe ro Classes, Adult Bible 
1Classes, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 
‘classes as well as prayer-meeti ngs— 
th ave been using these lessons during 
ithe two years of their existence 
) So wide-spread has been the in- 
‘terest in this line of study that the 
{Publishers of the Bethany Gradec 
r essons have made arrangements to 
i 
is 
\ 


co-operate with the American In- 
stitute of Social Service in supplying 
the maturer classes of our Sunday 
Schools with this literature, 
; Beginning Next October 
} No one will take exception to the 
Lestement that these Lessons on 
Social Service are the most vital, 
timely, thought-provoking, reverent 
and satisfying treatment of the big 
problems of the social order that 
have ever been offered to Sunday 
Schools, 
And not the least of their value ts 
that they elicit an interest at once in 
every one to whom their subject- 
matter is mentioned. New classes 
can be easily organised for this study. 
Old classes can be doubled and 
trebled! The Lessons fit up close to 
the every day life of the people. 
Published in magazine form and 
issued monthly. The subscription 
price—50c a year—makes them less 
expensive than the usual adult lesson 
literature, 
Pastors and church leaders who 
wish to see the work start off in the 








pitt with zest and inspiration 
will recognize at once the value of 
starting these classes in the study of 
E Social ‘Reform. 
erg 5¢ in stamps for a single 
‘ of the magazine. Do it now 
med begin at once to talk up the new 
Quarter ! 


t 


program for the Fall 


The New Christian Century 





Company 


‘~ 
Address, 
) 700 E. goth St., Chicago. 
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Secretary’s Letter 


— 








A. T. Shaw, of Indiana, formerly of Pon- 
tiac, in this state, has accepted a call to 
Macomb, beginning in September. 

Story and Stout closed a meeting at 
Smithboro with twenty-six additions in two 
weeks. They are now in a meeting at Stew- 
ardson. 

J. F. Rosborough, of Centralia, takes the 
work at Clinton, September 1. 

Adam K. Adeock has accepted the work 
at Carbondale another year. 

C. E. Smith, of Bethany, W. Va., 
Du Quoin September 1. 

The church at Mt. Pulaski has called J. 
Newton Cloe of Eureka and he has accepted. 

Joseph Gaylor, of Springfield, Mo., will 
hold a meeting at Arrowsmith in September. 
He has other open dates. 


goes to 


It is now too late to get statistical reports 
in the new Year Book. We called loud, long 
and often for them ever since June 1, ten 
weeks ago, and some are still coming. It is 
remarkable how slow some people are. How- 
ever, we received 534 reports this vear 
against 511 last year. This breaks all ree- 
ords and we rejoice. Some of our best 
churches will have a star before their names 
in the Year Book; that means no report. 

Before this is in print our books will be 
closed for this missionary year. Quite a 
number are rushing their offerings to us at 
the last minute and we are glad to get them 

hope none will be left out. 

State convention is the “common talk” 
just now. The Danville folks are making 
great preparations for a large attendance. 
Newspapers all over the state have been 
announcing it and publishing the program. 
We are thankful for their kind interest and 
willingness to boost. Don’t lose the date, 
Sept. 4-7. Reserve these four days for Dan- 
ville. 

Have you asked your church for the dollar 
for convention expenses? Don’t forget to do 
so. Send it to our treasurer or take it with 
you to the convention and hand it to the 
registration committee and take a receipt. 

Our office force is making an extra effort at 
this time of year to perfect our list of 
preachers and their addresses for the Year 
Book. We need to know every change that 
has been made in recent months, both in 
addresses and preaching points of our min- 
isters in Illinois. A great many seem to for- 
get that we need this information in the 
office. 

New ministers in the state should report 
to us at once, so we can get them enrolled 
in the regular way, for without such enrol- 
ment their names will not appear in the 
Year Book. 

J. FRED JONES, 
W. D. Deweese, Office Sec’y 
Bloomington. 


Subscribers Wants 


Readers of the Christian Century find its 
columns valuable for advertising their wants 
or wares. The charge is one cent for 
each word, with a minimum of thirty centre 
for each insertion. Cash must accompany 
the order to save bookkeeping. 


Field Secretary. 
-Treas. 








DO YOU NEED HYMN BOOKS for Church or 
Sunday-school? Write for prices, care of M, New 
Curistian Century Co. 





CHURCH CLERK: Do you need church letters? 
We furnish a well-designed letter in blocks of fifty 
at 50 cents. Write us, care of X, New CHRISTIAN 
Cunturr Co. 





WANTED—Young man, good stanaqeagines andy 
typist. Must be industrious, ambitious, and an active 
church worker. None others need apply. Good sit- 
uation with future prospects. Address stating age, 
experience, wages desired. KERR TURBINE COM- 
PANY, Wellsville, N. Y. 
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Ge, Thane Miller School 


[S>— + ~ FOR GIRLS - 

W A Christian home school, limited in num- 
/A) bers, unsurpassed for its opportunities for 
/}/ culture in art, literature and history. Col- 
i) legiate, Academic and Special] courses Prep- 


|! aration for foreign travel. Catalogue sent 
upon request. 
Mrs. E. P. Smith Miller, 
Miss Emma Louise Parry, A. M., 
Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati. 





Courses in Religious Education 


For preachers, Bible-school and missionary 
leaders, and directors of teacher-training 
classes, boys’ clubs, association work, etc. 

1. The Psychology of Religion. 

2. The Philosophy of Religion. 

3. Comparative Religion. 

4. Principles of Religious Education. 
5. Methods in Religious Education (Gen- 
1 


6. Methods in 
cial). 

These courses are given full credit in both 
the College of Liberal Arts and the College 
of the Bible. Many other literary and Bib- 
lical studies are open to students of Re- 
ligious Education. For literature regarding 
these courses, address: 


Hill M. Bell, President 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


teligious Education (Spe- 
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Hamilton College 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Lexington, Kentucky. 

Standardized Junior College Course, requiring two 
years for a high school gradvate to complete. 

4 shorter Preparatory Course for those not gradu- 
gh school, admitting, without examination, 
Vellesley, ete. 

Facu Ity of 29, from Vassar, Yale, Wellesley, Colum- 
via, Berlin, Leipzig, Paris, Cornell, The University of 
Virginia, The University of 
Chicago, the New England 
Conservatory, etc. 

A faculty of seven teach- 
ing Music, Expression, and 
Art. A three-story gymna- 
sium; outdoor sports, 

A select student body, 
303 enrolled this year from 
21 states 733 graduates. 

One of the Colleges of 
Transylvania University, 
founded in 1783. 

Grounds, buildings and en- 























dowment heid in trust by an incorporated Board of 
Trustees, under the auspices of the Disciples of 
Christ. 

Large, shady, 


park-like campus. Five modern 
buildings, heated by steam from a central plant, 
and lighted by gas and electricity. ° 

Delightful dormitories. Home care. Cultural 
surroundings and scholarly ideals. Libraries, lab- 
oratories, ete., fully equipped. 

Forty-third session begins Sept. 11, 1911. 
for catalogue. 


H. G. Shearin, A. M., Ph, D. (Yale), 
President 


WE READ me , * . * ey. and 


city press of America pertaining to the subject of 


particular interest to you. 
NEWSPAPERS contain many items daily 
which would inform you ex- 
clusively of where you can secure new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store has been 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contract is te 
be let. A daily press clipping service means more 
business 


FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Booklet 


Write 








THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 


1109 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, U. S. A. 





Communion Cups 


Over 10,000 churches use 
our outfits. Write for “SPE- 
CIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER.” Our “SELF- 
COLLECTING tray saves 

=== ONE-FOURTH cost of 
other systems. Send fer trial outfit. Address. 
THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box “120,” 
LIMA, OHIO. 


Individua 
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Church Life | 











\ new church is nearing completion at 
Frankton, Ind. 
¥. G. Myrick, pastor at Princeton, Kans., 


Kans. 


has accepted a call to Oxford, 


J. E. Chamness has resigned the pastorate 


at Coyle, Okla., to take effect September 1. 


who has oct upied the pas 


Colo., for the past 


Wade, 
Junction, 


Irving E. 
torate at Grand 
year, has resigned there 


Wm, Sumpter has resigned his pastorate 


at Cumberland, lowa, and returned to his 


former home in Nebraska. 


H. C. Holmes has resigned at Redlands, 
Cal., and will take up the work at Watson- 
ville, Cal., September l. 

Jensen of Lawrence, Kans., has 


Kans., 


Howard E 
closed a meeting at Potter, with ten 
additions. 


a number of years pas- 


J. A. Longston, for 
has begun work 


tor at Independence, Kans., 


in his new field, Davenport, Lowa. 
Great 


Austin, 


( A. Park, formerly pastor at 
Falls, Mont., has accepted a call to 


Minn., and will begin there September 1. 


who was recently offered the 
at Christian College, 
remain 


G. I. Hoover, 
chair of Bible history 
Canton. Mo., has declined and will 
with his church at Tipton, Ind. 

J. H. 
Logansport, Ind., 
Castle. Ind., has declined and will 


in Logansport. 


Craig, pastor of Ninth St. Church, 
who received a call to New 


remain 


A new church edifice will be erected in the 
near future at Haigler, Nebr., where Joel 
Brown and Charles E. McVay held a meet 
ing recently. 

H. Knotts, Storm 
has accepted a call to Highland 
Park Church, Des Moines, lowa. Mr. 
Knotts will succeed J. McD. Horne who has 


taken the pastorate at Charleston, Ill. 


William pastor at 


Lakes, lowa, 


Rowlison has entered on the third 
at Tiffin, lowa. As 


J. P. 
vear of his past rate 
an appreciation of the progressive worn, Mr. 
Rowlison has done there, he has been voted 
an increase of salary. 


County (Ind.), held 


Swayzee, Ind., 


Churches of Grant 


their annual meeting at 
August 26-27. Among the speakers were 
Geo. W. Winfrey, Vernon Stauffer, C. J. 
Sebastian and J. P. Myers. 


being discussed for the erection 
Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, 
ministers. It is ex- 
represent an 


Plans are 
church at 
where Wm. Bedall 
pected that the building will 
about $15,000, 


of a new 


expenditure of 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the Janes- 
ville (Wis.) Baptist Association will be held 
September 5-6 at Union Church, 
Wis., where Cecil J. Armstrong ministers. 
One of the addresses will be given by C. C. 
Wilson, First Church, Milwaukee. 


Monroe, 


p astor of 


The many friends of Dr. W. T. Moore wil! 
take pleasure in knowing that he celebrated 
his seventy-ninth birthday on August 27, at 
Eustis, Fla. Although he has been quite ill 
for several interim of the 
has been writing another book. 
He preaches for the church at Eustis, and 
James Small of Kansas City 


months in the 


good days he 


hopes to have 
with him in a meeting in November. 


The work is progressing nicely at High- 
land Church, Cleveland, Ohio. B. H. Bruner, 


pastor. The church has recently been re- 
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carpeted and electric lights have been in- 
stalled. ‘he pastor began his second year 
with the church the first of May. Since 
then there have been five additions. The pas- 
tor will be in Hiram College again this 
fall. 

Benjamin H. Smith, for five years pastor 
at Zionsville, Ind., has accepted a call to 
Payette, Idaho. During Mr. Smith’s pastor- 
ate at Zionsville, three hundred 
have been received into the church, a 
age has been built and the church remodeled 
< xtensively, 


members 
pa rson- 


recently accepted 
is spending 
Center, 


Claude J. Miller, who 
the pastorate at Maryville, Mo., 
weeks’ Grundy 
work is progressing in an en- 
due to the loyal 
fellowship of the congregation there. There 
have been four accessions during the past 
Maryville will entertain the an- 
churches of that district, 


a two vacation at 
lowa. The 


couraging way at Maryville, 


few weeks. 
nual meeting of the 
October 24-26. 

been seven recent additions to 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
ministers. This con- 
reception to Dr. 
before their 


There have 
Grand Ave. Church, 
where H. G. Connelly 
gregation gave a farewell 
and Mrs. C. L. Pickett shortly 
return to the Philippine Islands. A token of 
appreciation in the form of a purse was 
given to Dr. Pickett to go toward the splen- 
did work these doing in 
their field. 


missionaries are 


F. P. Arthur, the newly appointed city 
missionary of Detroit, Mich., began his work 
there August 1. A committee composed of 
five business man of Central Chureh will 
have general direction of the work and Mr. 
Arthur will open several Sunday-schools in 
growing sections of the city as rapidly as 
possible, and proceed to build them into 
self-supporting churches. He will give each 
field his personal care. 


Good reports come from the church at 
Atchison, Kan., where Jesse Bader recently 
became pastor. Ten were added to the mem- 
August 6, five by baptism and 
tne Sunday-schoo] had an enrollment of 290. 
depart- 


bership on 


The church is harmonious in every 
ment, with a united membership ready to 
all the work. The splendid new 
building will be completed by next year, 
when it is hoped to secure the state conven- 
tion. 


coéperate in 


Four years ago the church at Prosser, 
Wash., had less than twenty 
debt of $2,600 and was in a discouraging 
condition generally. The 
now grown to a membership of eighty, the 
debt is reduced to $600 and they are now 
ready to locate a minister. Lee Furgeson 
has been preaching for this congregation for 


members, a 


congregation has 


some time, while residing on a near-by ranch, 
The Sunday-school has made excellent pro- 
gress under his leadership, being the first 
front rank school in the state, and every 
missionary cause has been remembered. ; 


The northwest Texas camp meeting came 
to a close Sunday night, August 13, after 
sixteen days of services. The meeting this 
year was held at Crowell, Tex., with Evan- 
gelist W. A. Haynes in charge of the preach- 
ing and E. C. Tuckerman leading the music. 
From 1,500 to 3,000 people attended the 
services. The immediate results were ninety- 
two additions about seventy of whom were 
by primary obedience. The church at Cro- 
well labored tirelessly for the success of the 
meeting and has grown from a weak strug- 
gling congregation into a strong cnurch, as 
a result of this meeting. Our cause has 
been splendidly placed vefore the entire com- 
munity and the church will continue to reap 
the good therefrom. About 
pledged on the next year’s expenses 
evangelists 


$550 was 
and the 


reca..ed for service next vear 
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Knox City secured the meeting. J. 
is pastor at Benjamin. 


E. Chase 


. ° 
Indiana Preachers, Attention! 

“Every church in Indiana would contribute 
to State missions if the preachers would do 
their duty.” This was the remark of a 
prominent layman to the secretary recently 
at the close of an audress at a count, meet- 
ing. If this is correct it 
serious charge against a good many cf our 
Indiana preachers. A very large number of 
our churches have failed to send an offering 
for home missions this year. Some of these 
will take the offering in September and will 
appear in the annual report. The books of 
the Home Society close September 30. A 
new fiscal year begins October 1. Will not 
every preacher who reads this try to enlist 
one or more of these delinquent churches? 
A list of the churches that have contributed 
will be sent you soon. Let us make a final 
effort to give Indiana a creditable report for 
the year. We can do it if we will. I be- 
lieve the responsibility rests very largely 
with the preacher. Remember the old say- 
ing, “Like priest, like people.” Remember, 
too, that we are trying a new policy in this 
state. We have formed a partnership with 
the national organization in response to a 
general demand for a closer co-operation of 
our missionary societies and the unification 
of our missionary interests. 

Send all offerings to The American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, Carew Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Send an offering before 
September 30 and make this the best year in 
the history of the work. 

L. E. Murray 


Corresponding See’y. 


carries with it a 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Notes From the Foreign 
Society 
On the 2nd of July, 122 were baptized at 
Africa, Messrs. Moon, Wilson, 
Hedges and Hensey all baptized at the same 
po “The work in Africa was never larger. 
Mi a evangelists will go out this year than 


ever before. 


Bolenge. 


Dr. Dye writes that his physician has told 
him that if there is no new inflammation his 
eve is safe, but if it should get inflamed 
again it might be nezessary to remove it to 
ave the other eye. 

Leslie Wolfe reports twenty baptisms in 
the month. He 
for help re- 
in an 


the Tagalog Provinces in 
has received two urgent ealls 
cently. One was for an evangelist 
jmportant town near Manila. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy W. Sarvis have sailed 
for China. Shortly before sailing he was 
charged with having boasted before the Vol- 
unteer Band of Drake University that he 
had deceived the Executive Committee with 
evasive answers, When examined by them. 
The committee fet that if this charge were 
true his appointment should be cancelled. 
Three members of the committee went to 
Des Moines and thoroughly investigated the 
charge. Though diligent search was made 
no one could be found who would affirm that 
he had heard him say this, or anything like 
this. Seven volunteers, all who could be 
reached, declared he made no such statement 
in their presence. Brother Sarvis himself 
affirmed that he never so spoke to anyone. 
The Executive Committee, after a thorough 
examination of him, being perfectly satis- 
fied with his qualifications, and having full 
confidence in his integrity, sent him on to 
China. In doing so it acted in harmony 
with the suggestion of Charles 8S. Medbury, 
who knows Brother Sarvis as well as any 
man knows him. Brother Medbury wrote, 
“In God’s name hurry him forward. I will 
trust him and I think I love the cause we 
stand for as much as any man. The need 
Trust the man and send him 
on.” The committee believes with Brother 
Medbury that Guy W. Sarvis is a true man 
of God and that he will worthily represent 
Jesus Christ in China and the brotherhood 
that supports him. 


is sO great. 


J. C. Ogden, Batang, announced that he 
would give $200 outfit money anl pay the 
traveling expenses of H. A. Baker to Tibet. 
A sister in California, reading this item, 
sends $200 to take the place of that pro- 
posed by Brother Ogden, and says: “The 
missionar’es should not be a!lowed to make 
all the sacrifices nor monopolize the joy of 
giving.” Pesides this, she sends $100 cash 
as a direct gift to the general fund—$300 in 
all. 

The commencement exercises of the Girls’ 
School of the F. C. M. S. were held in our 


Drum Tower Christian Church, Nanking, 
China, June 27, 1911. There were twelve 
graduates. Miss Emma A, Lyon is the 


principal. 


¢ , 
“ome of the churches propose to send a 


second offering to the So iety before the 
Year They are anxious that the 
Watchvord for the year should be realized. 
Th Missionary year will close on the last 
day o: September, All oferings intended to 
be ineuded in this year’s report should be 
in hand by noon of that day. Individuals 
Who propose to make an offering this year 
should do so without delay. 
Miss Emma Lyon, of Nanking, China, re- 
ports the baptism of two women. 
par to be very much in earnest. 
J. C. Ovden. 
Since the 
the 


} 
closes 


They ap- 


of Batang, Tibet, writes that 
he land question has been settled all 
Officials are frienlly. Some who were 
real enemies before have invited him to their 
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homes. He is preaching the gospel and dis- 
tributing Christian literature. 

Dr. Wm. M. Hardy is giving most of his 
time to the study of the Tibetan and Chinese 
languages. It is necessary for a missionary 
at Batang to understand both. He treats 
four or five each day. He feels that it will 
be to the advantage of the work for him to 
get a good working knowledge of the lan- 
guage before beginning the practice of med- 
icine. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. A. 
their arrangements to start for Tibet in 
the near future. They are endeavoring to 
raise their traveling expenses and their out- 


Baker are making 


(783) 15 


fit money among their friends and the spe- 
cial friends of Tibet.* 

The purchasing agent for the mission in 
Damoh, India is a fine Christian man who 
spends much time in the market laboring to 
buy supplies for the orphanage at the lowest 
possible prices. In his last report he re- 
marked: “The men of the town are asking 


me who is that poor, bewitched, skin and 
bone child whom the Masahib is hauling 


everywhere in his buggy. On being told that 
he was a poor cripple and an out-cast boy 
the men in admiration said: “There are no 
persons that love like the Christians.’ ” 

S. J. Corey, Secretary. 








September Offering 


or 


Church Extension 


Church buildings, up-to-date, well equipped, are the 
very foundation of all missionary enterprise. 


Reasons for Large Offering 


Ist—71 loans promised, agg regating $154,050, since 
October Ist. These are yet to pay. 


2nd—15 applications on hand August Ist, aggregat- 


ing $38,850. 


3rd—Over 200 have appealed for aid yet un- 


answered. 


The Offering should go on through September and 


October. 


Supplies Furnished Free 


Ist, Collection Envelopes; 2nd, “A Church Extension 
Story.” These for circulation among the members of 
the Congregation; 3rd, Pastoral Letters. 


Order supplies at once from, 


G. W. MUCKLEY, Cor. Sec., 
603 New England Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 








1798 Transylvania University (91 


OLDEST COLLEGE WEST OF THE ALLEGHENIES 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
In the Heart of the Blue Grass 
Continuing Bacon College, Founded in 1836, the Oldest College among the Disciples 


Standard courses leading to the degrees of A. B., B.S., LL. B., and A. M. 
Faculty composed of professors especially trained in the best American 


and European universities, 


Students from 30 states and foreign countries. 
More than 150 ministerial students. 

The Law School of Henry Clay and Justice Harlan. 
Average cost to student, less than $200 a year. 


For catalogue and other information, write to 


R. H. CROSSFIELD, President 


:: Lexington, Kentucky 
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YOU WANT BOOKS 


Send your order to us. 


at the lowest prices. Your order will be promptly attended to. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 


700 East Fortieth Street - « a 





We handle the books of all publishers, 
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Primary Grade—For Pupils of 6, 7 and 8 
Years 
Lessons Prepared by Marion Thomas. 
FIRST YEAR— Teacueks’ Text Book (with Picture Supple. 


ment). 
PuPpILs’ STORIES 


SECOND YEAR— Teacuers’ Text Book. 
LARGE PIcTURES (6x8 
Pupits’ Stortes (with 

THIRD YEAR— Teacuers’ Text Book. 
LARGE Pictures (6x8 inches). 
PuPits’ Stortes (with hand work). 


Bethany Graded 


lessons a 
Now Cover the Entire Sunday -School 
The Gospel 


of the 
Kingdom 


BY DR. 

JOSIAH STRONG 
monthly 
adult 
young 


Beginners’ Grade—For Pupils of 4 and 5 
Years 
Lessons Prepared by Francis W. Danielson. 


Book. 
(9x12 
(Illustrated 


FIRST YEAR— Teacners’ Text 
LARGE PICTURES 


STORIES 


‘ (Illustrated folder). 
inches). 
folder). inches). 
hand work). 


PUPILS’ 


Book. 


SECOND YEAR— Teacners’ Text 
LARGE PIcTuRES (9x12 inches). 


PuptLs’ Storres (Illustrated folder). 
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The Life 
of Jesus 


In Fifty-two 
Lessons e 
BY DR. LOA ctober 1. Three 0 
ERMINA of 15 an . 
ScoTT. 


As the Bethany Graded Lessons unfold from quarter to quar- 
ter it becomes increasingly plain to informed and discerning 
Sunday-school teachers, superintendents and workers that no 
private or sectarian publishing house can compete successfully 
with the great union enterprise supplying these graded lessons 
to twelve leading denominations. 


proaching completion. The Beginners’ grade was complete 
grade will be complete for the opening of the new year— A 
four years of the Junior grade will be complete October 1. - ’ 
» Intermediate grade (ready October 1) supplies boys and girls for classes and 
mature people 
who wish to study the 
great vital prob'ems of 
Social Christianity. 


magazine 


1 16 years.) 

The Bethany Lessons surpass all others—absolutely—in 
every particular in which it is important for lesson helps to 
excel: In mechanical get-up, in chaste and fascinating art 
work, in practical adaptableness to the needs of both teacher 
and pupil, in sound evangelical and scriptural teaching, in rich 
spiritual insight. Nothing has been left undone that money, 
intelligence and Christian character could do to make these 
lessons the acme of excellence for the Sunday School. 

Every lesson writer is a recognized authority in the Inter- 

* denominational Sunday School world! 


Demonstration of Christian Unity 


Perhaps nothing has been done in modern times to demonstrate so clearly 
the essential unity of the churches and the possibility of organic union than 
the successful carrying through of this great enterprise of an inter- 
denominational series of Sunday-school lessons. There has been no 
serious conflict among the editors representing a dozen denominations, 


A manual for young 
peoples and adult classes. 
It is conceded to be the 
text 


the 


Pastors and church 
leaders who wish to see 
the work start off in the 
autumn with zest and 
inspiration will recog- 
nize at once the value of 
starting these classes in 
the study of Social Re- 
form. 

New classes can be 
easily organized for this 
study. Old classes can 
be doubled and trebled! 


most 
for iis 
market. 
The book 
actual experience of 
the 
from 


practicable 
purpose on 


a a Rn ia eee FOOSE SE YE ee oe 


in the 


grew 


teaching. From 


moment it came 
the press it has been in 
Another 


being 


great demand. 


edition is now 
prepared for. 


It is the thing 


just 
for classes of young peo- 
ple of high school 
But it is equally 
adapted to adults. 

Price 50c. In quanti- 
ties of 10 or more, 40c. 

Write 


cop) 


age. 


well 


today for a 


o 
~ 





among them Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists and Disciples. 
If the churches can unite in what they teach their children, who can 
doubt that coiperation and union is possible at every other point? 

The Bethany Lessons thus afford a signal opportunity for the 
Sunday Schools of the Disciples to promote Christian Union. 


A NEW YEAR BEGINS OCTOBER 1 


The Sunday-school calendar is made to conform to the public school 
calendar. While the graded lessons may be begun at any time, there are 
obvious advantages in starting at the beginning of the new cycle. 

Send today for Price List, Order Blank and Prospectus! 

If you state which grade you are chiefly interested in, we will send, in 
addition to prospectuses of the entire series, a teachers’ and pupils’ text 
for that particular grade. We do not send a complete Outfit as free 
samples. 


THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 


Men’s classes will take 
to these studies with 
amazing interest. 
Price only 50 cents a 
year fer twelve numbers, . 
Send 5c in stamps for 
copy of the 


o 
® 


a_ single 
magazine. 








Intermediate Grade—For Pupils of 13, 14, 15 
and 16 Years 


Lessons Prepared by Dr. Milton S. Littlefield. 
FIRST YEAR— 


Junior Grade—For Pupils of 9, 10, 11:and 12 
Years 
Lessons Prepared by Josephine L. Baldwin. 
FIRST YEAR— Teacners’ Text Book. 
Puptis’ Book ror WorK AND StTupy. 

SECOND YEAR— Teacuers’ Text Book. 
Puptts’ Book For WorK 
reacners’ Text Book. 
Purrs’ Book ror WorK AND Srupy. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 

Purtts’ Book ror Work aNp Stupy (with 
Map Supplement). 

AND Stupy I Pi 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 


Pupits’ Text Book (with maps). . 


THIRD YEAR— SECOND YEAR— 




















